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FAULT ON BOTH SIDES. 
A Ghristmas Story. 
—_~<.>——— 


CHAPTER VIII. 
All was ended now, the hope and the fear and the 
sorrow, 
All the aching of heart, the restless, unsatisfied 
0 

All the dull, d and constant ih of 

patience, Pre Taeafellow 
In the clear, bright, fresh, frosty afternoon, within 
sight of the clustering white cottages of Riversham, 
and beneath the wide-spreading, leafless branches of 
& gnarled and twisted oak, husband and wife met 
after a separation of forty hours. Only their own 
hearts knew how each had suffered during that time. 
Both had endured the extreme of mental agony, both 
had considered the parting final and irrevocable, that 
in this life they would never meet again, and now 


‘they stood silently facing each other only a few yards 


apart, but as much divided as if the whole globe were 
between them. 

Charles Harcourt’s face was flerce and stern. He 
had no longer the shadow of a doubt concerning his 
wife’s guilt, and he was not a man to show mercy to 
any one convicted of crime. Cruel, hard, and severe, 
‘he had steeled himself completely nst those ten- 
derer emotions which might, had he met Florence 
earlier in the day, have induced him to take her once 
more into his arms and implore her to unravel the 
tmystery which still enshrouded her conduct. 

_ He fixed his stern, pitiless eyes upon her, and stood 
tilent and motionless. 

She did not cower before him as it might be ima- 
gined a guilty woman would have done, but she 
shrank from with an expression of horror on her 
face, that face which the last few hours had de- 
Prived of colour and left as pale as marble. 

She was the first to break the silence. 

‘ What are you doing here?” she asked, in a low, 
ing voice, “Why have you come?” 





[WALKING TO HIS FATE.] 


“Rather let me ask you the question,” he retorted, 
angrily. “ What is your business here?” 

“T deny your right to interrogate me.” 

M6 Indeed! Remember, madam, you are still my 
wife—in name.” 

“No, no!” she answered, vehemently. “ You have 
cast me from you—spurned me! I owe you no alle- 
giance,” 

“So it appears. But, remember, you still bear my 
name, and, if you are deaf to all conscience, to 
all propriety, at least it behoves you to refrain 
from dragging my name through the mire of public 
scandal. I have a position to lose, a character to 
maintain, and——” 

While he had been speaking she had been regard- 
ing him with a look of mingled horror and amaze- 
ment, and here she interrupted him. 

“You!” she said, “ you dare speak to mo in that 
fashion! ‘You dare talk to me of position and cha- 
racter after what you have done!” 

She shuddered and turned aside, 

He hastily replied : 

* It ill becomes you to speak in this manner. Com- 
ing whence I come, hearing what I have heard, 
knowing what chance has revealed to me, I am in- 
a astonished to listen to such words from your 

ps 

“Where have youbeento? Wheredo you come 
from? What have you heard? Stay, you need not 
answer me. You come from the little inn whither I 
am bound!” : 

“ What! You confess it?” 

“ Whither I am bound on an errand of mercy,” she 
continued, not heeding theinterruption. ‘* Youcome 
from gazing on your own evil work; and even the 
sight of poor Gerald brought to death’s door by your 
unfounded jealousy and evil passions—— 

Enough, enough!” he cried, hoarse with rage. 
“ At least have the decency to refrain from mention- 
ing his name to me.” 

“Well may you hate to hearit! But that name 
shall ring our ears to all eternity, and—oh, 
Charles”—and_ her voice became suddenly tender. 





and she came a pace or two nearer to her husband— 
“ oh, Charles, on your knees return thanks to Heaven 
that his life has been spared!” 

This speech redoubled Harcourt’s fury. 

“Thank Heaven his life has been spared!” he 
echoed. “If wishes could kill, never would he rise 
from his bed again; if thoughts could slay, he would 
have died ere this, and you, too—you who dare to 
defend your lover in the presence of your husband! 
It is monstrous !” 

He caught Florence by her two wrists and gazed 
savagely into her face. His hard grasp hurt her de- 
licate flesh and wrung from her a little ory of pain, 
but she returned his look fearlessly. 

“ Would you kill me ?”’ she asked, with a sad sigh. 
“Oh, Charles, would I had died before I had known 
what I know now!” 

“ Would you had died before you became what you 
are now |”? he answered, savagely. 

“Tam nothing of which you need be ashamed,” 
she replied, proudly. ‘The only shame I bear is 
that of being your wife, but—oh, Charles, I have 
loved you so dearly and so truly—I have ever done a 
wife’s duty; my conscience accuses me of no treason 
towards you—ay, and Ilove you now, in spite of all 
your unjust suspicions and all your harsh and cruel 
usage. Even now I will share your flight, and—oh, 
Charles! why did you come here at all? Think of 
the danger you run! You may have been recognised. 
Fly, dear, fly!” and she laid her hand upon his arm 
in earnest entreaty. ‘Escape while there is yet 
time! In another hour it may be too late!” 

He gazed at her in great bewilderment. 

“Are you mad?” he asked. “Of what are you 
talking? What do you mean?” 

“JT know everything,” she said. “Oh, Charles, 
had all gone well with you, had you been in no dan- 
ger, never—no, never would I lave humiliated my- 
self before you ; but now —now that you are menaced, 
now that you will have to fly the country, see me a 
suppliant! I swear to you that I am innocent—nay, 
more, I promise you such an explanation that must 
satisfy even you, and I beg—I pray, by all the love 
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EE 
you once bore me, by all the vows sworn at tho altar’ 
to let me continue yourcompanion. ‘Think, Oharles, 


how every minute brings you into greater danger ! 
Come, come at once! Let us.go together. America, 
Australia, I care not where, so that I am with you! 
Oh, Charles, perhaps I shall be a better poor man’s 
wife than I have beena rich one’s! Let me go with 
you! Oh, let me go with you!” 


This sudden change in the tone and manner of 
Florence Harcourt amazed her hugband not a little. 
He thought that trouble had turmed her brain. For 
a moment he was inclined to push her roughly on 


ove side and bid her begone, but agtance at the pale, 
beautiful, upturned face, so full of earnest entreaty 
and passionate supplication, unnerved him. 

Had she only been strong enough to conceal her 
feelings under a mask of coolness, had she only con- 
tinued to answer his hard speeshes with othera 
equally hard, there would have been'no explanation, 
and they would have parted never to meet again ; but 
the impulsive nature of @ loving Woman would as- 
sert itself. She had given herself'a part to play 
which she was not strong @#Ough to carry out, and 
as a suppliant she stood before him, only anxious for 
his safety, forgetting the wrong he bad done her, the 
cruel wound he had infifeted,-endeeven the crime of 
which she believed him guilty, 

“I do not understand you,” “he waid, but in a 
gentler tone than he had hitherto spoken. “ Why 
should 1 fy? What danger ménates nie? Of what 
do you suspect me ?” 

“Oh, Charles !” she sobbed, “#t is no suspicion, 
it is a certainty. I ‘know to what your unfounded 
jealonsy led you. Iknow thatit was you who way- 
laid Gerald Talbot 6n Christaias Bve, and left him 
for dead within a féw miles of Where we now stand! 
Knowing that, do you won@er I thank Heaven 
his life was spared? Ob, Charfes,é¥en though your 
cruel suspicions had been just, wowkd you have the 
blood of a fellow créature on your head ?” 

Perfectly overwhelmed amazement @t the 
charge brought against him, Hereourt retained 
speechless. Florence took his #@ilence#r an acknow- 
ledgment of guilt. 

“Oh, Charles,” she extlllimed, ine voice. full of the 
deepest pathos, “to thinkWhat your wawartentable 
jealousy should have led you to commit this erime! 
Had you bat known th tfth, how @imuch ‘wiieery 
would have been spared we!” 

“Florence,” he answered, solemily, ‘ealliag her 
for the first time during the fnverview by that 
name, “as Heaven is my Withess, P-had nemeven so 
much as heard of the me ny murdee@e I went 
to the office this morning. “Tell me the truth, Flo- 
rence. I know that Talbot was innocent of the theft 
for which I discharged him; would I could be coa- 
vinced the other charge was equally without foun- 
dation! Tell me the truth, Florence ; if there is any 
explanation to this terrible affair, for mercy’s sake 
let me fear it.” 

“When you have heard it you will let me go with 
you?” 

“ Back to‘Oardross ?” 

“No, no; you willndot be safe there. We mustgo 
abriad. All I ask is that I may share your flight.” 

“ Pshaw !” answered the husband, impatiently, “I 
tell you I know nothing about it. It was an absurd 
fancy for you to take into your head—absurd. Some 
tramp Or footpad attacked himon his way here. How 
is it I find you in Riversham with him? Answer me 
that. Howisit I hear of you at the inn overcome 
by emotion, and tending him with affectionate solici- 
tude? Answer me these questions, and all may yet 
be well.” 

Florence looked her husband full in the face with 
her clear, truthful blue eyes as she made answer : 

“Gerald Talbot is my sister’s husband.” 

Harcourt staggered back a few paces, and passed 
his hand two or three times over his brow, 

“ Your sister's hasband— Helen’s husband?” he 
repeated, slowly. 

* Ves.” 

“Why did you not tell me this before ?” 

“1 had promised motto do so.” 

“Why was ita secret?” 

“On aceount of Gerald’s relations, I may have 
done wrong in making the promise ; I may have done 
wrong in keeping it, Listen to the story, and judge 
for yourself.” 

“Go on.” 

“Gerald Talbot is the son and heir of Mackenzie 
Talbot, of Ketteringham.” 

“What, the wealthy banker 2?” 

“ Yes.” 

“I never knew that.” 

“No. Helen and [ alone possessed the.secret. He 
loved Helen with all the fervourof his ardent nature, 
and she returned his affection; but Helen was pen- 
— and you know of Mackenzie Talbot's g for 
gold!” 


“He wished Gerald to a Miss Moneypenny, 
the heiress, but Gerald was ‘plighted to ‘my sister. 
This he dared not tell his father, but, without assign- 
ing any reason, he resolutely refused to wed the 
lady his father had chosen for him.” 

“ Well?” 

“Tt came to an open rupture, and the old man dis- 
inherited his son and bade him earn his living as 
best he could. He came straight to me and told me 
all that had. happened. From me he. went to Helen, 
and asked her if she could love a poor man as well 
as a rich one. You may imagine her answer, I 
promised to intercede with you to get him a clerk- 
ship in your office ; you granted my request, aud he 
and Helen were married.” 

“T begin to understand,” said Harcourt, 

He spoke almost like one talking in @dream, for 
his brain and heart were full of the injustice he had 
committed. 

“It was a romantic, foolish business,” continued 
Florence, “to those who look at marriage as they 
would @t an account ina ledger; butdf you could 
have witnessed their happiness, you would not have 


a them harshly. 

“Still, I do not understand the reason for-con~ 
cealment.” 

“'That was Gerald’s wish. He knew his father’s 
character, and believed that to acknowledge hismar- 
riage with a dowerless girl would so widen the 
breach between Mr. Talbot and himeelf that it would 
never closeagain. Hisaetion was:to'make for him~ 
selfan income end e , then to take Helen to 
Kettcringhem as his'wife. He felt that he could then 
be independent, that he*vould not-have it cast in his 
teeth that he was a pauper, and -had come honte to 


was I not told thie before?” on, 

“Gerald made me promise secresy. Charles, 
I ‘keuow I did ‘bat how could I foresee your 
creel suspicions? Christmas Dve'l »would have 
but yow would not hear.” 
“Suilll,” said Harcourt, “ you Go netexplain how 
it wae that Talbot both éhose Riversham for 

“Helen dives here. He would mot-take ‘her to 
Hendon withhiim ‘for fear of Liseoret disco- 
Wered. natural thaw'that 
come to bis ‘home; what more metutal tharthat I 
shuld seéithe shelter of the onlyteef beneath which 
1 had @ right toask of that sister 
‘for whose eake I hed been turacd from my own 


house?” 

Tisteourt bid his face, 

** And, Charles,” continwed Florence, eagerly, an- 
Xious now to make every “when the 
news reached us yesterday that Gerald lad “been 
murdered, andlay at the little inn on the common 
Helen was far too overcome to go,to him. I went 
in her stead, Do you blame me for that? No,I am 
sure you do not. Ob, husband, dear hsband, if you 
knew how I have suffered! You do believe me— 
you will believe me! See, there is Helen’s cottage. 
You can catch’a glimpse of it ‘through the trees— 
down there in that sheltered garden. Oh, Chaftes, 
but for —for—what has happened that canuot be un- 
doue—we might yet be happy!” 

‘*Can you forgive me, Florence?” Harcourt asked, 
in a thick and broken voice. 

“T love you!” was her single answer. 

Oh, what magic there is in those three words! 
How many a heart has beat with rapture at hearing 
them faintly murmured by rosy lips; but.perbaps to 
no ears did they ever sound so pleasant as to those 
of Charles Harcourt when spoken by'his ‘wife on that 
occasion ! 
eA woman’s love! If men onty knew its valne, 
they would not waste it as they do but too often, for 
a woman's love is the strongest’ power in the whole 
world—strong for good or for evil as the case may be. 
Once firmly platted, it remains faithful for ever, 
capable of attempting and achieving suth great things 
as neither mind nor muscle can accomplish, 

“Then you will forgive me, Florence? you ‘will 
pardon all [ have said and done? you will come with 
me?” 

“ Yes, yes, I will come with you. There ie no 
time to lose; the train will be here im ten minutes, 
and it is half a mile to the station.” 

* And you Will love‘me as before?” 

* Fes.” 

“Dearest! Yet if ‘you forgiveme, I doubt I can 
ever forgive by tay 

We held out his hand to her, and gladly sheveame 
towards him ‘with something of ‘the oid #mile upon 
her face ; bat as she‘was about to place ‘her white 
fingers in his she started back ‘with an exclamation 
of horror. 

“ There is blood tpon ‘your hand 1” she eried. 

It was only atrifling speck of discoloration which 


“Tt is nothing,” Harcourt answered. 

“Yea, yes itis his! Oh, Charles, how could you! 
Oh, why did you suspect me ?” 

“ Why do you suspect me, Florence? I swear to 
you-I.have.never so much as seen Gerald Talbot 
since he left St. Stylites’ Yard two days ago.” 

She looked at him sadly, sorrowfully, and wist- 


ully. 

“Do not deny it,” she answered, softly and sadly. 
“You may trust me, Charles. I love you—even if 
Gerald had died I should have loved you—even if 
they had taken you to , and—if—if——” 
he thoughts conjured up in her excited brain 
overpowered her utterance, and she was unxble to 


“ But, Florence, dear Florence, cannot you beliove 
me? I confess to-having felt a murderous hatred of 
Talbot'on Christmas Eve ; but for a ig more, for 
aby attempt to retaliate upon him the wrong I 
thought he had inflicted upon me, for this attack 
which nearly cost him his life, 1 repeat Iam as inno- 
cent as yourself. The news came to’ me in a letter 
this morniag. Tell me, why do you suspect me?” 

med ees her hand into the pockes of her dress and. 
drew hite-handled » On which. 
wusband’s name. This she placed 


re did you getthis ?” 

“I picked it @p myse yesterday, within twenty 
where the attentpt ‘was Made to 

murder Gerald “J ; 


She shuddered as she anewerdd, 2 feint- 
ness came over ‘her, ey ; had 
patient andthe 
then 
‘him and his face brightened up. 
I understand everything now!” he 
cried. “The ry is unTavélisd—do you. hear me, 
Florence, dar! 1 can “everything, but 
not now, there tenot'time. Iamust go to London by 
this train, See, it comes,” aud he pviated to 
—— a line of ae marked 
approach. “ Pwil to'you, or telegraph, if 
Icaunot come. @ood-bye, Seatem, good-bye.” 
He kissed hie -wife's: and, meee Uxhtly 
& gate, ranRetoss in the 
— pe Hapa mar 
loretice, in pe oe ep leant. 
upon the gate a#d followed ‘him with Sor aren 

She saw hint @®aeiag to “station, ‘Which he. 
reached @ ‘mometit‘eiter the engine, snotting and 
labouring, shad | “xt the platform; ‘then tho 
whistle sounded, he: @iided off its iron 
voad, she knew that her reconciled husband was on 
his way to London to clear up, as she understood 
him, the ouly obstacle now standing between her and 
happiness. 

It was with far different feelings on that 26th of 
December that Florence entered the Riversham cot- 
tage to those which had agitated heron Christmas 
Day. Nobody more misérable then, now few happier. 

The heavy storm-cloud whieh had broken over 
her, bidding fair to desolate her young life for ever, 
had cleared off as suddenly as it had formed, aud, if iv 
were not brilliant sunshine yet, there were gleams 
sufficiently bright ‘and promising ‘to justify ber in 
anticipating a cloudless sky ere long. 

Still there was much remaining that required ex- 
planation, but her confidence in her husbaad was 
almost, if not entirely, restored, aud, with what 
patience she could muster, she resolved to wait for 
the solution of the suspicious circumstance which 
had confirmed her worst dreads, the, fiuding of the 
knife with Charles Harcourt’s name engraved upon 
the handle close by the spot where the murder was 
attempted. 

This fact, coupled with her knowledge of her 
husband's jealousy, was, of course, sufficient to 
justify heria believing thatin his rage Harcourt had 
tracked Gerald to the heath, and hed ;taken ven- 
geance upon'himfor the committal of an imaginary 
wrong; but now that she had repeated assurance 
from his own lipsof his entire innocence, now. that 
he had jeft her toigo to Loudon and bring the rea! 
culprit to justice—for so she interpreted his last 
hasty wofds—she- felt supremely happy, and few 
would have recognised in her the Florence Harcour’ 
of.the preceding day. 

Leaving’ her fappy and contented, we will follow 
her husband to London, aud.-keep him eompany while 
he is engaged in unravelling.the mystery of the at- 
tempted murder. 








CHAPTER IX. 


Thus hath the course of justice whirled about. 
, ‘Rirhard Tt. 


Tue train from Riversham Charles Harconrt was 








“Yes. Every one bas heard of it.” 


in her excited fanty took the hus of “blood, but her 
alarm was terrible to witness. j 
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fretted with impatience at the time that was neces- 
sarily occupied in travelling back. to the great 
city. 
He was convinced now completely and entirely of 
his wife’s innocence, and the fact of his having sus- 
her seemed to draw her more closely towards 
him. 


Charles Harcourt, cool, hard, and calculating as he 
has been described, did not own those attributes by 
reason of absence of heart, but rather by dint of 
severe schooling. 

He was a man of considerable feeling, but ‘he 
never cared to show it. Now, in the concluding 
scene of the great domestic drama in which he 
was playing the leading character, he threw aside 
the mask which he wore in St. Stylites’ Yard, He 
cast aside his business habit and became, or rather 
showed himself in, his true light—a young man, the 
happy husband of a beautiful wife, with other 
thoughts and higher aspirations than money-grub- 
bing in a city office. 

Still there were certain business habits natural to 
him that hecould not shake off, éven on ‘such ‘an oc- 
easion a8 that of his journey from Riversham to 
London. on Boxing Day. For.example, he acknow- 
ledged he had deeply wronged Gerald Talbot, and 
Florence still more deeply. ‘This be entered, as it 
were, on .one side of a mental ledger, then cast 
about for means by which he could write off the 
debt he had incurred to them. 

He believed he wasin possession of a clue to the 
mystery of the murderous assault to which Talbot 
had nearly fallen a-victim. Clearly it was his duty 
to bend all his energies to following up that clue, 
and it was with that notion prominently in his miud 
that he jumped into a hansom at the London Bridge 
station and bade the cabman drive swiftly to St. 
Btylites’ Yard. 

It was late when he reached his office, within a few 
minutes of the usual hour for closing, but he was in 
time to make his inquiries, 

The old cashier, Walmesley, came into his private 
room with a face of the gravest importance the mo- 
ment he.arrived. 

“ Oh, Master Charles,” said he, “1am so glad you 
have come back. Dundrum and Dunderhead’s cheque 
has been dishonoured, and Henry Malcolm, of the 
firm of Scott and Plaid, has been here three times 


right. It was,brought by your own confidential 
clerk.. What’s:his name—the putty-faced man?” 
* Duncombe.”’ 


“Ab, yes—that’s the man.” 

“Could you let me see the cheque?” asked Har- 
court, keeping perfect)y cool, and showing neither 
by voice nor manner that he expected anything 
wrong. 

* Yes, I think so—in fact, I ‘believe Groy, the 
cashier, has not yet left.” 

Tn a few minutes, duting which the banker and the 
merchant chatted together on politics and the 
weather, the cheque was producedi 

Harcourt examined it minutely, then referred to 
the book lie had brought with him, and inspected the 
counterpart with minute intensity. 

‘‘ Is there anything wrong ?” 

. "Yee," Harcourt replied, “This cheque is o 
orgery 


Mr. Bullion started. 

“ Impossible, my dear sir! I examined it myself, 
and I could swear to your writing.” 

“ Part of the writing is mine; the signature and 
the amount are ed—cleyerly, I grant, but none 
the less forgeries: 

“We should never have paid it to any chance cus- 
tomer, but your managing clerk, a man we know so 
well, brought it himself and——” 

“No apologies, Mr. Bullion. We shall have the 
greater part of the money back in four-and-twenty 
hours.” 

“Have you got the man ?” 

“oe No.” 


* Do yon know where he has gone?” 

“No; bat I:want him.so y that if it cost me 
twice the amount of that cheque 1 will have him— 
yes, if I travel round the. globe to find him.” 

From the bank Harcourt drove to a. police-station, 
where a certainfamous detective, noted throughout 
the city for his skill in tracking defaulting and 
fraudulent clerks,.was to be found. 

Harcourt was lucky enough to catch him just as he 
was on the point of going. bome toa quiet,tea with 
his wife aud family—for the detective was essentially 
a domestic man, and nobody, to look at his rosy 
cheeks and happy, contented face, would have 
dreamed that he was the repository of more criminal 
secrets than probably any other man in the whole of 

nD. 


to see you about that payment, and Loblolly Brothers | Londo 


have smashed, and——— 

“Confound them all! ‘What: do a few hundreds 
matter? Where’s Duncombe?’’ 

The city man asked this latter question with an 
amount of irritable excitement that Walmesiey, in all 
his experience, had never known him exhibit before, 
while his total disregard for the business details of 
the day wae so unusual and so inexplicable that the 
id cashier fairly gasped for breath. 

“ Where's Duncombe? Send him to me instantly,” 
epeated Harcourt. 

“Mr. Duacombe left early this afternoqn, Master 
Charles; he said he hada bad headache. ‘You see, 
sir, it’s the day after Christmas, and several of the 
young gentlemen have bad headaches, too. ‘Chose 
puddings are so unwholesome.” 

“Duncombe gone!” exclaimed Harcourt, com- 
muning with himself. “Surely he could not. have 
suspected anything! No, no, that is impossible ; and 
yet——" 

His eye fell upon the cheque-book lying. before 
him on the table, the cheque-book in,which he hed 
commenced to draw outa draft in Duncombe’s favour, 
but which in his excitement he had, he now remem- 
bered, left incomplete. 

Instantly he opened the ‘book, but he looked in 
vain for the half-filled-in cheque. I¢chad been torn 
away. There was the counterpart written..on. by 
himself, but the cheque itself was missing. 

This farnished him in.a snoment witha clue to 
D be’s headache, and, at the same time, it con- 
firmed certain other suspicions. 

Cramming the cheque-book into his pocket, he 
darted out again into the street,-without a word to 
the astonished Walmeeley, and, leaping again into 
the cab that waited for him, he bade the driver pro- 
ceed with the utmost, specd to,his bankers’. 

It was past bauking hours, but Harcourt sang the 
bell, trusting to finding some one still on the pre- 
mises—nor wag he disappointed. One of the junior 
partners. was atill in his.coom, and to him Harcourt, 
being a well-known man, with a large,balance, had 
ready access, 

“Mr. Bu.lion,” he.said, “can you, possibly-oblige 
me by letting me know what cheques signed by:me 
have been presented to-day?” 

“Tecan tell you of-one myself,” the banker :an- 
swered, smiling, “for as it was for rather adJarge 
amount to pay over the counter Mr. Grey referredto 
me before:cashing it.” 

“Por how much wasit?” 
“ Fifteen hundred pounds; but I know-it-was-all 





In.afew words the:monarch of St. Stylites’ Yard 
stated what he.wanted, and, money being no object, 
in ten/minutes fromthe time he entered the office, 
men were despatched in various directions all over 
London, and the telegraph had flashed messages to 
all the Englich seaports with a description of Dun- 
combe, and instructions that wherever he might be 
found he was to be watched, 

The next atep was to obtain a warrant for his ar- 
rest, and then no more could be done until informa- 
tion of his whereabouts was received. 

“It’s ten to one he’s gone to Liverpool,” said the 
detective; “they always do, Lor’! Mr. Harcourt, 
those rogues are always fools. They might get to 
places in Great Britain, where nobody would ever 
think of looking for ’em, but ‘stead o’'that they go 
right away to the very Jirst place that if they only 
thought @ bit they’d know we should search.” 

In this special instance, at all events, the detective 
was right. An answer came back in an incredibly 
short time from Liverpool that a person answering 
to the desoriptionof Duncombe had arrived by the 
afternoon train, and had taken « berth on board the 
“ Grand Duke”’ worew, steamer for New York ; fur- 
ther, the telegram sdded,the Grand Duke” would 
sail early the next morning. 

“Whatehaliwedo? How shall we catch him? 
Mind, we must make sure of him.” 

‘Lor’, sir, the-case is that simple it’s a regular 
waste of genius,” answered the detective, temp 
tuously ; “there ain’t no sport in such ashe. Why, 
Mr. Harcourt, if. Free went out fox-hunting, and the 
fox just went a few yards off into a ditch, and lay 
there for the hounds to catch hold of him, you 
wouldn't call that. sport, -would you?” 

“ You don’t think he can escape us?” 

“Why, sir, we've got him at this moment as tight 
as if he wasin Newgate. 1’ just send a man down 
by the 9,15, and we'll have him here, handonffed, by 
breakfast-time.” 

Harcourt bad;as yet not, even hinted that.he had 
» change beyond forgery to bring against his late 
clerk, 

At present he conld only surmise that it was Dun- 
combe who hada to, murder Gerald, Talbot. 
He had no.legal evidence agaiygt him, and he him- 
self was. completely,at @ loss to-imagine.any motive 
strong engugh to, anduce a man like Duncombe to 
plan such.a crime. He never,would have suspected 

shim butfor the knife—that white-bandled knife which 
}-bad ssemad to Florence .such strong presumptive 
«proof of his own .guilt; but the ssight of it had ve- 

















called to his mind.an incident surprisingly trivial in 
itself, which had led Duncombe to borrow the knife 
on the morning of the 24th of December. 

This was the.clue which; he «had come to Loudon 
to follow up. The incident of the forged cheque— 
though totally unconnected withthe other business, 
80 far as he could see—to a certain extent confirmed 
his suspicions; and he would shave had no doubt 
whatever on the matter had he only been able to as- 
sign any probable motive for the;commission,of the 
crime, 

Tt was in vain he racked his brain to supply this 
important link of evidence—still he clung to the be- 
lief that, by means of the kuife, he would not only 
exonerate himself, but bring the true culprit to justice. 

In his eagerness—dreading that in unskilful 
hands Duncombe might after all.effect his escape— 
Charles Harcourt offered the famous detective o 
liberal fee to,take the matter ivio his own hands. 
The business was arranged at once, and at a quarter 

nine the city merchant and the police-officer left 
ondon.in a first-class carriage of the London and 
— Western Railway Company bound for Liver- 
ool, 
‘ It was an unadventurous journey. The detective, 
well used to such sudden trips, and as comfortable in 
a train as in his bed, curled himself up on the 
cushions, and slept like a top. But Harcourt had no 
inclination to sleep. His brain was too busy to allow 
him to courtrepose. Theevents of the day had been 
of far too exciting a character and were yet so far 
from being complete that to him sleep was an impos- 
sibility. 

Again and again he went mentally over the old 
ground, but without being able to bring any new 
light to bear upon the matter, which on reaching 
Lime Street appeared to.,him just as strange, con- 
fused, and inexplicable,a jumble as it had done on 
leaving Euston Square. 

It was a cold, damp, miserable morning. A white 
fog, which seemed to penetrate the chest and produce 
every variety. of cough, hung over Liverpool, enve- 
loping it in a.choking, misty vapour. The deserted 
streets were wet.and shiny, the roads were muddy 
and slippery, the few people lounging about the sta- 
tion were shivering and depressed. 

“ What's to-bedone.first?’’ Harcourt asked, as well 
as his chattering teeth wonld permit. 

“ Brandy and water, hot,” answered the detective, 
concisely. 

Harcourt demurred at the waste of time. Itseemed 
to him thatevery moment gave an additional clance 
to Duncombe for escape, and he said as much. 

** Don’t you worry yourself,” answered the detec- 
tive, cheerily; ‘you've put it in my hands and you'll 
have to leave it there.” 

‘‘ But suppose he should give us the slip?” 

“He can't, my dearsir—it’s impossible!” 

The intelligent officer dropped another lump of 
sugar into his grog and asked for a mild cigar. 

**How long are you going to stay here?” 

“About an hour.” 

‘** An hour?” echoed Harcourt, aghast. 

“Yes. It's more comfortable than down by the 
water. Don’t you go supposing I'm idle all this time. 
Ihave my messengers every few minutes.” 

**T have not seen them.” 

“That's because you don’t know where to look. 
Did you notice that porter at the station who shoved 
up oguinet me and begged my pardon ?” 

ny es.” 


“That was a message. So was that beggar boy 
who asked me to buy a box o’ lights. Bless you, 
Mr. Harcourt, we’ve got our ways of doing business. 
I only wish this was a difficult case, that there might 
be some honour and glory in. Lor’ bless you, sir, nab- 
bing this chap Duncombe is like shooting an old hen, 
sitting on her perch, at. a distance of a couple o’ 
yards ; it’s certain work, but it ain’t a thing to be 
proud of.” 

After an hour or more, during which various hot 
brandies and sundry. mild cigars were consumed, the 
detective proposed.going down. to the river much as 
if he were inviting. Hargourt to a pleasant stroll. 

Tbrough the dark, wet, foggy, muddy streets they 
splashed their way riverwards, Harcourt ontstriding 
his companion jin jis ,eagerness, until they zeached 
the Jong line of quays fringing the Mersey. 

Qn past the long row of lights which gloomed and 
glimmered diamally they went upon their wey, uatil 
they seached.e wharf which showed some signs of 
life and animation. Porters. with lanterns were 
bustling..to,and fro, luggage piled in huge jyeaps 
stood..waitipg transport, and a,dismal knot of gloomy 
pessengers huddled. together waited the boat-that 
was to take them off to the big steamer, which lay 
snorting and blowing off her steam in the middle of 
the. river. 

“ Dhat’s the ‘Grand Duke,’ Mr. Harcourt,’’ said 


the detective, indicating the large vessellooming 
hazily in the mist 
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“Good Heavens! 
starting!” 

“ Yes, she'll be off in half an hour—or less.” 

“ Where isa boat? How can we get on board? 
I knew how it would be if we frittered away our 
time—we shali miss him !” Fad 

“ Not likely.” . 

“But where is he? Where's Duncombe?” 

“ He’ll be here in five minutes.” 

“ Are you sure he isn’t on board?” 

‘ “Ofcourse lam! Lor’, sir, I weren’t born yester- 
ay.” 

Under ordinary circumstances Charles Harcourt 
would have been every whit as calm, cool, and col- 
lected as the detective, but in the present instance all 
his customary sang-froid had deserted him, and he 
was full of eager apprehension that after all Dun- 
combe might “oo 

Every moment fresh people arrived upon the wharf, 
and yet the police-officer stood calm and unmoved, 
puffing his cigar, and seemingly taking no manner of 
notice of the different arrivals who hurried and pushed 
about him. 

** Have no fear, sir,” he whispered; “I shall have 

-notice when he comes. “It ain’t the first time by a 
dozen that I’ve caught my bird on this very wharf.” 

Harcourt waited with what patience he could. 
Presently a man, dressed like a dock labourer, passed 
a by them, and, turning for a moment, touched his 


Why, she is on the point of 


at. 
_ The detective instantly threw away the end of his 
cigar. 

“ He’s coming now,” said he, 
of sight behind that crane.” 

“ Why P” 

* Because, if he catches sight of you he'll know 
there’s something wrong, and make a bolt for it—not 
but what we should be sure of having him if he did, 
but I like to do these little jobs in a quiet and gentle- 
manly way without any disturbance.” 

“Very well. He will not see me here.” 

“No, That's right enough. Mind you don’t show 
till I've got the darbies on him. Here he comes! 
Tust stop where you are till I give the signal.” 


(To be continued.) 


SCIENCE. 


“You just get out 








S1ans or THE WEATHER.—Mr. Robert Scott, at 
the Royal Institution, in a lecture on ‘ Meteor- 
ology,’”’ said that when the clouds lie lowon the 
hills it is a sign of rain, for the air near the ground 
must then be largely saturated with moisture. Very 
bright, clear weather, making very distant hills 
plainly visible, is also a sign of rain, for when the 
air is dry it contains more dust and haze. As the 
vapour condenses, it first attaches itself to the fine 
particles of dust, and, by rendering them heavier, 
causes them to sink to theground. A finestarlight 
night in otherwise rainy weather is a sign that it 
will probably begin to rain again next morning. 

Lusricators.—An improved lubricator, which 
acts upon the principle of a siphon, has recently 
been patented by Mr. C. D. Austin, of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. He proposes to fix in the tubular stem 
formed at the lower part of the oil cup or reservoir, 
or fixed in the socket thereof, a discharge tube, 
the upper end of which projects into the said reser- 
voir, and is fitted with a tube closed at its upper 
end, which latter tube is of such a size that it shall 
fit loosely on the discharge tube so as to leave a 
small annular or other shaped passage between 
them, up which the oil passes into the faring 
tube, through which it descends to the surface to be 
lubricated. 

Krurr’s Battoon Guns.—Some of the corre- 
spondents at the Prussian head-quarters before 
Paris lately announced that a steel gun, with an 
inch and a-half bore, five feet long, mounted on a 
pillar in somewhat the same way as an equatorial 
telescope, had been sent by Herr Krupp to the be- 
siegers of Paris. It was intended to fire at the nu- 
merous balloons used by the French. We now hear 
from Essen that the Prussian staff have ordered ten 
more guns of the same kind. This inferentially 
proves that the Prussians are by no means 80 san- 
guine as reported with respect to the speedy reduc- 
tion of Paris, and that they attach considerable im- 
portance to a means for checking balloon posts— 
possibly even fearing that a return balloon post may 
yet be organised by the ingenious French. 

Bronze Guns.—The time cannot now be far off 
when the a compound known as “gun 
metal’’ will be discarded as a material for the con- 
struction of artillery. Everything seems to show 
that if the bronze or brass of which a gun is com- 
posed be made hard enough to withstand friction 
and corrosion it is thereby rendered so brittle that 
it cannot endure the mechanical shock of the explo- 
sion; while if it is made with sufficient toughness 


1870 :—“* Accounts have appeared in the Scottish 
yg of a very large and ht meteor seen 
on the 19th instant, about 9 p.m. wich time, 
Edinburgh and from Carnwath (abou 
miles to the south-east of G meteor, 
as seen from Carnwath, is described as having 
from north-east to south-west, nearly over- 
ead, and as having been followed by a rumbling 
sound after an interval of ninety seconds. In the 
immediate neighbourhood of Glasgow there was on 
that night a haze so thick as to conceal the stars ; 
but the glare of light produced by the meteor was 
distinctly seen at thirty seconds before nin 
wich time. It lasted three or four secon 
judging by the distinctness with which it illamina' 
terrestrial objects; was considerably brighter than 
the light of full moon. From thea) pearance of 
the sky in the quarter in which the light vanished 
the luminous object seemed to disa in a 
A ower hen sound followed, after an interval ake 5 
i but is believed to 


ARTIFicIAL GRAPHITE.—Graphite, or plambago» 
has been found in gneiss, mica slates, clay sla 
limestones, anda variety of other rocks of diffe- 
rent geological periods. Its o has long been a 
matter of conjecture, and scientific men have not 
been able toagree upon it. Professor Wagner as- 
cribes it to the decomposition of Dep and of 
the cyanides. The black mass which sometimes 
separates from hydrocyanic acid, on being washed 
in nitric acid and dried, is found to consist of 
of graphite. Dr. Wagner infers from this 
artificial graphite that is formed on the cooling of 
many varieties of iron has i 
source, namely, s 
which is held in so. ge the melted iron, but th 
cyanogen compounds, gi . 
In the manufacture of soda 
there is always a quantity of 
is derived from the decom 
pounds, and in some of the establishments of 
Bohemia practical application is made of this inci- 
dental product in the manufacture of lead pencils. 
This theory of the origin of black-lead is worthy of 
attention, as it may to cheap methods for the 
artificial production of that valuable substance, and 
at the same time help to explain many difficult geo- 
logical questions. 

THE “FUSEE SATAN.” 
M. LAURENT, the distinguished civil engineer and 
chemist of the Rue de Londres, Paris, has invented 
a rocket which will be a formidable en of de- 
fence. He has christened it the “ Satan.” 
Racten guvuieanse nerd 
slight receptacle ving pe 
a conical bullet. In this receptacle is ed a 
chamber filled with a composition based, we believe, 
upon sulphuret of carbon, which composition, once 
lighted, gives out considerable heat. A fusee com- 
municates from this chamber with the top of the 
rocket. The tin bullet is filled, ree before being 
used, with petroleum oil, The lighted rocket rises 
in the air and traverses the space necsmaars 3° arrive 
over a certain spot. Arrived above its object, the 
rocket sets fire to the fusee, the composition in the 
chamber of the bullet takes light, bursts its enve- 
lope, and at the same time s the petroleum, 
which falls like a sheet of flame and continues burn- 
ing. This sheet of flame fills a 8 of sixteen to 
twenty-four square métres, according to the size of 
the rocket. No. 1 throws one litre of petroleum, No. 
2 two litres, and No. 3 three litres. 

They can be thrown @ distance of six kilométres, 
and aimed with great isi b ae eee by 
means of a long stick a to each rocket, whi 
maintains the elevation given to it at the time of 
discharge. Some interesting experiments were made 
recently with this phe x St. Cloud. In less than 
ten minutes a le space of ground was 
covered with a sea of fire. A committee composed 





of superior officers of artillery presided over the ex- 
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objects is quite different 
It is easy enough to prove 
Mest tao Eouer sal nenice nacht the 
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@ paper w con a watch or 7m: 
under the lower of the ball will be founds 
piece of green cloth, the use of which is to keep inits 
Few aten hy magi ich, instead of o 


forming one 
with the covering of glass bax Ay surrounds 
them, are only placed in a cavity made beforehand 
in the centre of the half-spherical ball. In a word, 
snap to busts et popes weighty whlied. bo talke ont 
sary per weight, whilst to 6 ou! 
—- it woul oe . Sco oe - 
‘or the pa i in which are p portrai' 
usually of a yelbaish colour, these profiles are 
made of ref and many thus bear well 
a heat which only softens glass. Manufactured 
successively at Venice under the name of “ mille- 
flori,” and then in Bohemia, these weights 
have been carried to ection 0 French 
artists. The sole diffi in their manufacture is 
in avoiding internal air bubbles, which would the 
more deform the objects as any defect would be 
much increased by the thickness of the glass. 


Brrswax.—Huber, of Geneva, several years since 
found that bees did not obtain their wax entirely 
from plants; he kept some bees in a confined place 
and fed them entirely on honey, and they formed 
quite as much wax as when they were perfectly at 
liberty amongst the flowers. In this way he proved 
that wax, which is a true fat, was a secretion of the 


bee, 
Te Chancellor of the Exchequer has discovered 
ployés partly by salary’ and partly by » commision 
bd an yy @ commission 
on the profits, but that whereas the employés return 
the first for assessment to the income-tax, they for- 


get to mention the second. So heis font now causing 


much urbation in clerkly 





by inquiries 
which he thinks very pertinent and they think very 
impertinent, 
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LOST HEIRESS OF LATYMER. 


>. 
CHAPTER Ix. 


These tardy tricks of yours on my lif 
‘One time 4 other break chang aye 
Henry VI. 
So unexpected was this meeting with Arundel 

that Parry was taken completely by surprise, and his 
hand shook nervously as it went to the hilt of his 
dagger, The earl gently laid his hand upon Parry's 
arm. 


“You need not resort to that, sir,” said Arundel, 
calmly, “for I have long odds in the possession of 
this,” tapping the hilt of his sword, “No harm is 
intended to you, sir, whoever you are, and I desire 
only a word with you.” 

‘arry dropped his hand again, but raised it to 
draw his cloak still closer about his face. As he did 
so a murderous thought filled his brain, He saw 
that the earl did rot heed the motion—would it be 
possible for him to draw his dagger with as little 
suspicion ? 

ow was the time, he thought, for a settlement, 
and he made up his mind to fall upon Arundel 
and slay him on the spot, The earl read his inten- 
han) well, and took a small silver whistle in his 

nd. 


“ Look there, sir, do you see my men? Perhaps 
it is too dark—nevertheless they are there, and ina 
moment would rush to my side, They are even 
tow listening for my ‘a 

“I did not intend to attack you, sir,” said Parry, 
feigning not to know with whom he was speaking, 
He hoped to pass unrecognised now that his vil- 
ianous intention was defeated, and spoke in an im- 
patient tone. “ I am a peaceful merchant, sir, and am 
ata loss to know Sey you should address me here, 
You startled me, and I prepared myself for defence.”, 

“You will have little need of defence unless from, 
my followers. I wish but a few words with you; 
but, first, what were you saying about Latymer ?” 

“Whatever I said cannot concern a stranger.” 

“ Perhaps not ; at any rate you have the right of re- 
fusing to answer me,” said the earl; “ but there 
8 one question to which I demand a reply. 
Standing in the garden of yonder cottage, I saw a 
man through the blinds. For reasons of my own I 
watched there wntil you came stealthily from the 
back gate, and I followed you here. Now, sir, who 
Sre you, and what have you to do with the inmates 
of that cottage ?” 
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[ALONE WITH GRIEF. ] 


Parry saw, by this question, that the earl had not 
recognised him, anda reply was not long shaping 
itself in his mind. 

“T am @ merchant, sir stranger ; Mark Lawton by 
name, and I was sent for to transact business with 
Dame Rachel Hatton. I tell you this, not on com- 
pulsion, but because I have nothing to conceal. 
Permit me to pass,” 

“One word more. What yon say may be true; 
I'll not gainsxy your word without proof; but I have 
doubts of the matter, although I may not assert them. 
Master Lawton, if that be your name, do you know 
Sir Christopher Hatton ?” 

“ He has long dealt with me, and hence the Dame 
Rachel sent for me in his absence. But is it a gene- 
rous thing, sir stranger, to stop a peaceable mer- 
chant only to insult him with your suspicions ?” 

“If I wrong you, Master Lawton, I will make 
amends. Iam Lord Arundel.” 

“ Pardon, my lord, I did not know you,” said 
Parry, with affected humility. 

“ Tf I wrong you, prove it to me, and I will make 
ampleamends. But meanwhile I advise you to have 
care in your visits to the cottage, There is treachery 
abroad, and an honourable merchant of London 
should not be associated with it.” 

“ Your lordship does not think that I knew——”’ 

“No matter,” interrupted the earl, “until Sir 
Christopher returns I shall endeavour to pro- 
tect his niece from the dangers which threaten 
her. Severe punishment shall fall upon one who 
attempts to harm her before I have put Sir Chris- 
topher upon his guard. ‘You understand, Master 
Lawton? If you visit the cottage do so at season- 
able hours, and make your exit from the front 
like an honest man. Do you understand, Master, 
Lawton ?” : 

“Iam grateful to you, my lord, for giving me 
warning, so that I may save the good name of a mer- 
chant of London from suspicion. Shall I wish your 
lordship good night ?” 

“Good night, Master Lawton. Should you wish 
to establish your good name, bring any well-known 
merchant to my house, and I will receive you. But 
remember my warning.” 

Glad enough to get away, Parry walked on rapidly 
towards the city, while the earl went back to where 
he had left his horse and mounted servants. 

“T do not credit his words,” Arundel said to him- 
self, “but my warning may suffice to make him cau- 
tious until something can be done for this unpro- 
tected girl. Lady Anne must see her.” 

Tos to Lady Anne again abont Victorine was 
the earl’s object now, and he rode home at a rapid 























pace to prepare for a reception given that night 
Lady Hertford. Lady Anne Wardour would be A. 
of the guests. 

He met his own valet at the door. 

“ Any news, Francois? Has anything been heard 
of the sailor?” 

“Nothing, my lord, after a careful search. Noa 
bodies have been found in the river for the past 
three days.” 

“It is strange,” said the earl, musingly; “ but 
perchance he escaped. Keep up the search, Frangois, 
and do not spare gold. It was no common seaman 
who shared the dangers of that night with me.” 

Later on Arundel made his way into Lady Hert- 
ford’s crowded rooms, A brilliant company was 
already assembled. Glancing around him, the earl 
sav the wealth and beauty of London, with many a 
noble name, and among them several men who have 
been handed down in history as the brightest orna- 
ments of Elizabeth’s court ~~ 

Surrounded by a gay throng stood the brilliant 
Earl of Leicester, whose tall figure and beautiful face 
seemed to attract others to him easily and naturally, 
as the light of a candle draws the little night moths 
around it. Still another group gathered about the 
intellectual and manly Southampton ; and in every 
nook the ruling favourites of the queen had gathered 
their coteries. 

From one group to another roamed Arundel’s 
glances, without finding the face and form he sought. 
Chatting « little here and there, but still roaming 
about to keep from being himself surrounded, he made 
a tour of the rooms. Lady Anne was not there, 

“She must have gone out for a time,” he said to 
himself, “and I will wait on the balcony for her. 
I have no heart for gossip to-night, so I must avoid 
all but her.” 

Seating himself upon the balcony overlooking the 
garden, he sat in silent thought, with thehum of a 
thousand voices in his ear. The night was warm, 
and from the garden came the sweet perfume of many 
flowers. A solitary nightingale broke into song from 
its perch in a neighbouring tree, and the earl turned 
his ear from the buzz of the crowd within to catch 
the heavenly melody. 

But the bird had not ended the first bar of its 
strain before a voice which seemed sweeter far to the 
earl came up from the windows below. His heart 
thrilled with emotion as he recognised in the speaker 
the one whom he so dearly loved. The words came 
up to him clear and distinct. 

* You have come, good Gilbert; sit by this win- 
dow,” said she, drawing a stool towards her ; “ have 
you been here long?” 
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“Not long, my lady; time does not seem long to 
me when in your service.” 

“Thank you, Gilbert ; I believe you, but do not at- 
tempt compliments now. I have but a moment to 
stay with you.” 

The earl started back, as if to withdraw from the 
spot, while a pang of jealousy shot through his 
heart. “Surely,’’ he told himself, “ there can be no 
private matters discussed in so publica place.” A 
strange fascination bound him to the spot, although 
his cheek seemed burning with shame at the thought 
of his being a voluntary listener. Still her voiee held 
him spell-bound. ' 

“ He has not come, Gilbert; are you sure he was 
not wounded ?” 

“ Vory sure, thy lady ; I saw him on his horse but 
a few hoursago, He was coming fromthe cottage.” 

“Ts she very beautiful, Gilbert ?” 

‘Indeed, Lady Anne, such beauty is'Yare to find.” 

Something like a sigh seemed to come up on the 
night air, and for a moment Lady Anne said re 

“When do you have to sail, Gilbert?” she 
presently. 

“Tn a day or two at the farthest. Our captain was 
injured, and the vessel will wil as-s0on as a new 
master is appointed.” 

“Are you willing tow@ndure the hardships of 
this life for my sake, Gilbert?” 

“I do not find it hard to bear; but were it ten 
times as hard, I would bear it to serve you. I can 
never forget the debt of gratitude I owe you for 
kindness to my poor father.” 

“ How is he, Giibert?” oa 

“He is well, and begs me tell your ladyship that 
to you he owes all the comforts which cheer his de- 
clining years.” 

“ He was faithfal to our family, and so much was 
due tohim. He need not thank me for it.” 

“ But he hasno claim on you, Lady Anne.” 

“ He has the very strongest claim, Gilbert ; butyou 
caunot understand the secrets of a woman’s heart. 
Well, let me tell yon—I have written to them by you, 
and you must manage to keep them on the Continent 
for a few months longer. I must know all, and the 
truth. Do not speak to me, Gilbert, do not speak of 
this tome. There is hope, and it could be consum- 
mated at once A 

“Will your ladyship risk the chance?” inter- 
rupted the male voice. 

** Yes, Gilbert, 1 must be sure that he loves me 
truly and well. I must be certain. Manage to de- 
tain them for a time, and perhaps—perhaps——” 

“TI pray that you may be righted, my lady. It fs 
my dearest wish, ifI may be pardoned for saying 
so. At any rate you will find a faithful servant in me.” 

“] am sure of it, Gilbert. I feel a 

A burst of music drowned the voices of the speakers, 
and Arundel heard no more. With many conflict- 
ing emotions he tore himself away, ashamed to catch 
another word, Had he paused but a moment longer 
the mystery would have been solved; but he now 
entered tlhe crowded room, and, leaning against 
the wall with folded arms, gave himself up to 
thought, 

“She has some sorrow,” he thonght, “ some great 
trouble; would that I had the right to guard and 
shield her from it.” 

Of the man with whom Lady Anne was talking 
he no longer felt a doubt. He was not one of her 
own rank in life, and was probably some retainer or 
agent. 

“ Gilbert! I know of no one—stay, there was my 
old secretary, my faitliful Gilbert ; but he could not 
kuow Lady Anne. Besides, this was the voice of a 
qouber man. Ah! she loves me not, I fear, yet 

will soon know the worst. I will speak to her of 
this mailen first—then of myself.” 

How long he remained there in thought Arundel 
could not tell, but he was suddenly roused by Lady 
Anne’s voice near him, and, glancing up, saw her 
chatting gaily with half a dozen gallants. 

It was with great difficulty that he at length 
reached ber side, but he could not draw her from the 
tone of gay trifling that she had assumed. Looking 
into her pure eyes, he thought of the words he had 
heard, but every doubt vanished from his mind. He 
could not look at that beautiful face and entertain a 
doubt of her honesty and truth. 

“Will you step upon the balcony for a few mo- 
ments, Lady Anne?” he askeil as she took his prof- 
fered arm for a promenade; “I should like to speak 
to you alone—to enlist your synipathies in behalf of 
one évery way worthy of them.” 

“To speak of your new protégée, perhaps,” said 
she, with a slight curl of the lip; “Ihave heard 
that she is very beautiful. Do you find her so, my 
lord?” 

“She is beautiful, Lady Anne—she is like my 
cousin, Lady Latymer.” 

“ Hers was a beauty rarely found, Lord Arandel— 
is this girl really like her ?” 
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“Strikingly so. I am sure, Lady Anne, it will 
prove a resemblance that you will recognise. She is 
as good as she is beautiful.” 

‘* How romantic—you save her from drowning— 
gratitude to her preserver, followed by love—she is 
proved to be a princess in disguise—happy discovery 
—happy termination, like the Italian tales and ro- 
mances.” She spoke with a sarcasm that nearly 
reached bitterness. “My lord, permit me to con- 
gratulate you on your good fortune.” 

“You are cruel, Lady Anne, to speak so to me, I 
came to-night expressly to ask your sympathy snd 
interest for her.” 

“Highly flattering, my lord; then it is due to 
her alone that -we.have the honour of your presence.” 

“Do not—do #0, Limplore you. It is not 
just to me or to ” 

“T but repeated your own assertion in its logical 
conclusion, Do wish me'to see this girl to ad- 
vocate your cause , Lord Arundel need not 
fear to propose'for the hand of a pewsunt girl.” 

“ Again you até ernelly sarcastic, Anne. If you 
@id bat know her—” 

“Bat how am Ito find this paragon of earthly 
and angelic loveliness, supposing that I should decide 
to advance your suit ?” 

He was in annoyed at the tone and man- 
ner that #he had upon this subject, yet he 
remained alm under thie torture she was inflicting, 
and gave her Victorine’s address, 

She listened to bim almost scornfully, and inter- 


rupted him but fice to murmur something about. 


love in a cottag’. But for all her sarcasm Lord 
Arundel saw that she was Strangely agitated. A 
bright spot burned on either'@heek, and her voice 
‘was saved from tremor ouly by the rapidity of der 
‘speech. She gave him no time to’ 

‘ams Sad see her for your ” 
sho, with rapid utterance, “pethaps to 

my — (curiosity. So she is yout ideal of — 
beau 


ty b 

“Have I said so, Anne? bf pe a be 80 
cruel to me when you know that I am suffering now 
for my love—” 

“ Ah! my lord, then I will promise to see her. I 
did not think itso serious a matter,” she interrupted, 
quickly, while a laugh was mingled with her raillery. 
Bat the smile on her lip died’ away when she saw his 
pale and suffering face. 

“You seem deeply moved, my lord! am I cruel 
for lack of seriousness on a subject so near your 
heart ?” 

“Oh, Lady Anne! you distress me beyond measure 
by this——” 

“Indeed, I do not intend it. Let me be serious, 
then, while you tell me again of her beauty and her 
worth.” 

“Anne, hear me; do you not know that every 
throb of my heart is for-——” 

“Let us walk, my lord—the rooms are warm—I 
am suffocating.” 

“ Oome to the air,” he said, anxiously contemplating 
her moistened eyes and deeply flushed cheeks. 
“ Come to the air—let ‘ute aid you to the balcony.” 

“Not there; let me go to my room—I am faint. I 
must go, my lord—at—once.” 

The words seemed to choke her in their utterance, 
and her agitation could no longer be concaaled. 
Hastily breaking away from him, but giving him 
one tender, beseeching look from her tear-dimmed 
eyes, she hurried from the room. ‘ 

She was a guest at Lady Hertford’s house, and 
immediately rushed to her own chamber. 

For one moment she stood irresolute, trying to find 
courage to return and confess her folly aod her 
fears, then threw herself upon ® couch, and buried 
her burning face in her hands, 

‘ Heaven help me!” she cried, from thé depths of 
her distressed heart. “ Heaven help me, for if he 
loves this maiden I shall die, I cannot endure this 
longer. Oh, Philip! my love, my darling, if you 
could but know how I love you!” 

Who ean account for the perversity of the human 
heart? Loving him as she did, and knowing that 
he waited only an opportunity—a single word or look 
of encouragement—to lay his heart at her feet, yet 
did she not dare'to accept the gift that seemed price- 
less to her. 

Later on in this history the reader will fully under- 
stand the bitter suffering and torture which wrung 
from the ‘beautifal Lady Anne Wardour this pitiful 
cry. 


CHAPTER X. 
Reason and love keep littie company nowadays. 
Midsummer Night's Dream, 
OVERLOOKING the garden of the cottage, frum ‘the 
balcony of which could be seen the river with its 
scenes of busy life, was one latticed window, at which 
Victorine Hatton spent many an hour in qniet thought. 
Here she looked out upon the world to learn and to 


wonder; here she dreamed of her mysterious past 
and of the unknown future. Perplex herself as she 
might, there was no solution to the problem ; and now 
her brain had a new occupation, and her heart 
throbbed more wildly when her mind entered upon 
it. For the first time in her short career she was 
dreaming of love. 

The earl a day or two before had paused a moment. 
at the gate to present his companion, @ young man 
who seemed to her an Antinous indeed. She had 
trembled beneath young Henry Percy’s ardent gaze 
veven before she had caught the rich music of his 


But a moment had they been there when Dame 
Rachel came to draw her away; then she had gone 
to the balcony to collect her puzzled brain, and to 
make sure that it was not alla dream. Was this 
young.man—as handsome as a god—was he real, or 
was he tomefairy prince who had come to dazzle and 
bewilder her ? 

Ten days had passed since they arrived at the cot- 
tage, and during that time events of great impor- 
tance to many persons had cro on each other. 
‘Bir Ov er had brought the maiden there, think- 
dag that in London the surest seclasiomeould be found. 

As a general proposition this would be true. To 
ordinary minds and common @haracters a city offers 
unparalleled solitude; butte those higher, self-as- 
serting natures, remarkable for (power either 
of great gemius or beauty, the surest 

was 
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field for renown, 

that his 

had proved 
Hundreds 


homes—why should 
one 'eould be other 
mot one to live 


that this friendless 
‘? ‘But Viotorine was 
First, her remarkable 
‘bewaty drew her; then her romantic 
‘story, which even the danie failed'to-oonceal, gave 
interest to her life; and, lastly, her own amiability 
and worth bound them in ties of friendslip. 

The cottage was soon filled with guests, and day 
after day{they came, first from curiosity, then for love 
of this singularly beautiful maiden, More than this, 
the fact that Victorine was visited by people of qua- 
lity made her an object.of interest to the neighbours, 
The carriage and livery of a great court lady, it was 
whispered about, were daily seen at the cottage gate. 

True to her promise, Lady Anne Wardour called 
on the maiden, and found her all that report had 
promised; She had to confess that the rumours of 
her beauty were notexaggerated, while her winning, 
confiding manner was exceedingly charming. In an 
hour they were firm friends. 

Again and again Lady Anne listened to Victorine’s 
story, and tried to connect it with sometiting that 
clung to her memory of the past. In this:she could 
but fail, although the resemblance to Lady Latymer, 
mentioned by Lord Arundel, was very striking. She 
could not see how it could be, yet was unable to 
drive away the feeling that this lonely girl was in 
some way connectéd with that family. 

“You are so like her, Victorine~you have her 
very face as she looked some ten years ago, when her 
misfortunes came,” Anne said one day as sho 
was preparing to leave the cottage. . 

“What were the misfortunes of whith you speak ?” 
asked Victorine. 

“ They were sad enough ; it isa gloomy story, and 
I should not tell it to you.” 

Victorine’s hand _ into Lady Anne’s, and she 
looked up with appealing eyes. 

ie should like to hear it, Lady Annetell me, if 
you may, that is, if—if there is uo reason why I may 
not hear it.” . 

“ There is no secret in thestory; it te simply this : 
Some years ago I knew Lady Latymer well, and sho 
was kind to me when dthéts were harsh aud cruel. 
At that time she was very happy. Married to one 
she loved, the possessor of a vast domain, a magnifi- 
cent home, surrounded by all tliat wealth and luxary 
could bring, she seemed like one destined to be free 
from all human cares. 

“ But all too soon the destroyer came. A nephew 
of Lord Latymer determined to posses the estates, 
and managed to embroil the noble Latymer in some 
quarrel with the crown. To make a short story of it, 
he was literally hunted to death. ‘But one persun 
now stood in the way of this flead—a little girl, who 
was then between five and six years 


of age.” 
Victorine was listening intently, with ‘both hands 
pressed over her heart, while her bosom heaved with 


the strength of her inward emotions. Was she 
about to find somie clue to her lost pareuts? It seemed 
so at that moment. But soon the hope was dashed to 
earth. ‘ 
“Lady Latymer was prostrated by the death 
her lord,” continued Lady Anne, “and for a wee 





seemed to be oblivious of all about her.* “One tay she 
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reused herself sufficiently to cali for her little girl. 
hen the dreadful truth had to be teld—the child had 
been missing for three days, nor could any clue be 
found. 

“Nearly frantic, Lady Latymer rose from her bed, 
as ill as she was, and with almost superhuman energy 
condueted the search, It was not until-all-hope was 
lost that the child was discovered; but, alas!, she 
was then @ corpse. 

“Phe nephew. eame to Lady Latymer, and, with 


‘an appearance of. contrition, told her that he had 


stolen the child, but had meant it no harm. He had 
cut off the golden hair, which might lead to detection, 
and stained the fnir little face, when she was with a 
woman inthe vicinity. 

“Grieving for the loss of her mamma, the poor 
little thing became ill, and died in twenty-four 
hours. She was.now ina coffin, waiting to be brought 
back to Latymer for burial. 

“Such was the story told by this villain. Lady 
Latymer rose from her bed when the little corpse 
was brought to the hall, but after a siagle glance fell 
senseless upon the coffin, For weeks, she was un- 
conscious.” 

“Did the poor lady recognise her child ?’’. asked 
Victorine, with bated breath. 

“Yes, I presume she did. So it was said. at the 
time, and she had but a faint recollection of it 
afterwards, ‘There is little doubt that she would 
have detected any fraud. The villain was now the 
heir, and drove Lady Latymer from her home. 
Against the advice of her friends, she went to France, 
where she died two years later. .Thus « happy 
family was destroyed by one scheming villain.” 

“What a wretch he must have been, I wonder 
that Heaven permits such wicked men to live and 

‘osper.” 
ee Nor did it either. In six monthe his | punish- 
ment came. He was found murdered on his owa 
estate, Report said that the assassin was one who 
had aided him in his nefarious plans, and with whom 
he had broken faith.” 

“Do you think he killed, this little girl 2’ 

“ Perhaps not—he was too cowardly to do it him- 
self. His agents did it, beyond a doubt, butthe crime 
was never detected. It nearly killed Lady Latymer 
to lose her poor little Luey-——” 

“Lucy!” exclaimed Victorine, with a sudden ery. 

“ Yes, that was the name. A bright and beautiful 
little fairy she was—such as you must have been at 
six.” 

“Was there no doubt-———” 

Victorine began to give expression to « hope which 
was filling her brain, but paused for lack of words. 

“No donbt of her death?” Lady Aune asked. 

Victorine bowed. 

“None. Lady Latymer saw the body, aed recog- 
nised it when she feil seuscless upon it. She never 
again seemed to recoverher senses fully, and would 
always talk wildly upon that subject.” 

The maiden sighed deeply. One of the hopes 
which had been raised in her mind was.thus do- 
stroyed completely ; but even if she could not find a 
clue in the name of Latymer, she was satisfied that 
sooner or later some indication of her parentage must, 
appear, 

It was painful to have the assurance that the little 
girl bad really died, for she had not cried out when 
the name was mentioned without cause. One of the 
relies of her mother, left in France, bore the simple 
word “ Lucy,” and hence sue had cried out with joy 
when the name was pronounced. 

Had there been the slightest doubt of the death of 
little Lucy Latymer, she wonld have told Lady Anne 
of the relics, but her emotion at the moment made 
her forget to do so. 

Lady Anne noticed her agitation, but attributed it 
to the influence of the sad story she had teld. She 
turned tosay good-bye. 

“1 must go now, Victorine, and it will seem long 
before 1 can see you again, For the next week Lam 
on duty at the palace, and must attend her majesty ; 
but as soon as possible you shall see me here again.” 

“Do not forget me; dear lady, if you knew how 
much I love you, could you feel how much joy your 
friendship gives te me, even charity would bring you 
back tome. Your heart is tenderand good—let me 
possess some little of it for my own.” 

She spoke rapidly and eloquently, her passionate 
words appealing strongly to the lady’s heart. 

“You shall have it, my friend—my eweet friend, 
do not doubt my love for you. Youishall find a 
true friend in me; and if in my power the mystery of 
your birth shall be made clear. I will see Sir Chris- 
topher himself. Adieu, adien!” 

With one warm embrace they clasped each other, 
then, tearing ‘herself away, Lady Anne sprang into 
her carriage, 

Vietorine leaned her cheek upon the gate and gazed 
aiter the rapidly retreating coach with a sense of de- 


solation she had never felt before. 


Peering through the lattice was the sinister face of 
Dame Rachel, who found herself foiled at every turn 
by the guileless simplicity and truthful honesty of 
her charge, 

Trouble was brewing for the dame,. Despite her 
efforts, the circle of the maiden’s friends wasrapidly 
enlarging. Theearl had called, and had sent both 
kindly greetings and presents. He had even brought 
young Perey there to dazzle the maiden, and perhaps 
to winaway her heart. He had sent Lady Anae 
there, and now these two had become fast friends— 
binding themselves together by a chain which the 
dame could not break or sever by-treachery. 

Sir Christopher had gone to his estate ; at had 
no been at the cottage since the evening that he met 
the earl. : 

“ What ean I do?” the dame asked herself; “ what 
can I do alone to stop this growing interest in her ? 
They leave me here todo what I cannot do, and they 
Se blame me if Lfail...I must find. Parry or all is 
ost,” 

“ What is lost, dame?’’ came s voice from the 
shrubbery near her, She was sitting by the cottage 
door in the rapidly declining twilight. Victorine 
es to her — j poi 

, Parry, you htened me. me in quickly. 
I was just wishing for you.” ~ . 

“ Where is——’ 

“ Above—keep under the balcony. She may be 
out,” said the dame, in a whisper. 

Parry sprang across the short open space, and was 
hilden beneath the balcony, when a noise above told 
him that Victorine was.coming to her favourite seat. 

“ What is the matter now, dame?” 

“Matter? Matter enough, Parry. You leave me 
here to do’ your bidding, and expect me to perform 
impossible things. I can’t prevent her friends from 
coming here. It seems to me that half London has 
been here within the past week. ‘hey will come to 
see her in spite of me.” 

“ Who comes to see her?” 

“ Why, haven’t 1 told you? Lord Arundel comes, 
and Lady Anne Wardour ; and everybody about here, 
The earl brought «a gallant here whom he called 
Percy —-” 

“ Henry Perey!” exclaimed Parry, in surprise ; 
“has he been here?” 

“That he has, and I could not.stop him, though I 
took her away from them at once.” 

* This is growing serious,” Parry said to himself, 
while the dame was going on with her story. “1 
can wait no longer. ‘The queen does not notice my 
memorial, and 1. must urge it upon her. Meantime 
the girl mustnot remain here, I told them she would 
be at my villa soon, aud it must be sooner than I ex- 
pected when I laid the wager. If Sir Christopher 
hear that.she ,bas been visited by strangers, he will 
take heraway. Onee in my power, she shall not fall 
into his bands until | bave his pledge.” 

“ You'll. not barm her, Parry ?” asked Rachel, who 
had overheard some of Parry’s soliloquy. 

“ Do not. fear, dame. All my interest is in her 
preservation, Does that satisfy you?” 

“T should not like her injured——” . 

“ Nor shall she be,” interrupted Parry, impatiently, 
“ IT can\assure you of that,dame. Now listen tome: 
Whatever is done by me is beyond your power, and 
you cannot be made responsible for it. She must be 
taken away from this place at once, but beyond a 
forced confiuement no harm shall come to her, Take 
her fora walk to-morrow evening; and when ouy 
return you shall have fifty golden guineas.” 

It was-not until Parry had used the threats which 
had so often intimidated the weak woman that he 
made her promise to do his bidding, and she was 
solbing bitterly when he rose to leave the cottage. 

“ Tell Sir Christopher that she was taken from you 
by force ; and you need say no more. Of course you 
will not know the men who do it. ‘There! there! 
Rachel, dry your tears,and call her from the window 
ao that I can get out.” 

Dame Rachel ealled the maiden from her retreat. on 
the balcony, and,as her step was heard on the land- 
ing, Parry left tue cottage porch and stole away un- 

na ¢ 


reei 

Unperceived? No; some onesaw him—one who had 
long been watebing beyond the garden, and followed 
on to the city to report his discovery to the earl. 
Lord Arundel was sitting with his friend, young 
Henry Perey, when his ageut entered. The man 
looked at Perey ere,he spoke ; but the earl bade him 
proceed, and he related what he had.seen. 

**It is the same, doubtiess,”’ said the earl; “ the 
description answers for Master Lawton, so far as I 
could see him in the dark, if that\be his name. We 
must fed him out!” 

“ F will see to it myself,” said Percy, impetuously, 
“ To-morrow I will take this good man’s place, and, 
should he again come out by stealth, I willforce him 
to give some good account of himself.” 








“Do not use violence, Percy; it would be doing 


her a wrong to have her name linked with a streot 
brawl, no matter how innocent she may be.” 

“ Yot will I see that he meditates no ill to her,” 
the young man replied; and after a few more words 
bade his friend adieu. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XXVIII, 
For secresy 
No lady closer ; for I will believe 
Thou wilt not utter what thou dost not know, 
2 Henry IV, 

Srr Eprep, greatly in need of rest, soon fell asleop 
also, and awoke not until a hand was laid upon his 
shoulder, 

He sprang to his feet instahtly, sword in hand, 
for he imagined some enemy had assailed him. But 
the voice of his guide called out: 

“My faith, Sir Edred, you are supple of limb! 
All is well, and it is time we were on our journey.” 

‘““Why, it is night again!” exclaimed Sir Edred, 
for he could barely discern the form of the guide in 
the gloom. 

“The sun hag just set,” replied Anselm, “ but in 
this shade itseems night. Follow me, Our horses 
are ready, and ere midnight, if all goes well, wo 
shall arrive at. the ‘Iron Hand’ inp,” 

Inafew minutes the guide and Sir Edred were 
again in their saddles, threading the many and de- 
vious paths of the great forest, all of which wore 
well known to Anselin. 

Leaving Sir Edred on his. way, it is necessary that 
we should speak of the movements of Sir Fritz, 
after his defeat.in that series of battles which placed 
the barons iu possession of the Riders’ chief fortress, 
called the Rook. 

The Rock was, in truth, the foundation and emi- 
nence in that partof the Bohemian forest on which, 
ages before the date of our story, the first fortress of 
the three which were included in the general name 
The Reck had been built, ‘Che emia¢guce had been 
known by that title long before the hand of man 
erected any edifice upon it, and now, when three 
stroug castles, with their various defences and addi- 
tions, had been erected there, the entire place re- 
tained the name by which it was known when tlie 
legions of Casar invaded Germany—The Rock. 

it was from the last defence of this stronghold 
that Sir Fritz fled, sorely wounded, when he saw 
that his partisans were utterly routed by the barons. 

Many of those. who had supported him fled with 
him, but the fear of pursuit and desire for conceal- 
ment separated the fugitives, apdonu the night after 
that battle, which threw Aldort into sis dungeon, Sir 
Fritz found himself alone in the; heart of the forest, 
and mauy miles from the Rock. 

He lad .abandoved the horse upon which he had 
fled, and the going down of the sun found him, weak 
and faiut, and barely able to stand erect, upon tho 
bank of a narrow and swiftly running torrent, which 
flowed into a great basin a mile below the spot where 
he made his first halt. Into this basin, which was 
half a mile in area, fell a sheet of water from the 
edge of @ precipice more than a hundred feet in 
height. ‘This cataract, in a single unbroken sheet, 
many yards in width, fell like an enormous apron 
over the breast of the precipice, concealing its rocky, 
jagged front, and the caverngt its base, 

‘The clouds of spray and mist caused by the cata- 
ract as its headlong stream struck the waters of the 
basin hid a narrow ledge by which one could readily 
pass behind the sheet of water, and so enter the caverao 
before whose yawning mouth the falling waters were 
@ perpetual veil, 

In this cavern, or rather in one of its upper cham- 
bers—for the hand of Nature had fashioned within 
it many apartments—dwelt Sada Probstar, vace the 
servitor of the house of Altenburg, the nurse who 
had had charge of that young prince, Egbert 
Richurd, of whose mysterious disappearance woe have 
heard Esther Warmly tell Ida Le Clair. 

When Sir Fritz halted upon the brink of the 
stream, a mile above the cataract’s base, his only de- 
sire was to gain access to this cavern, But in order 
to do this it was necessary first to gain a foothold 
upon the narrow ledge or shelf of rock which ran 
along the face of the precipice at one side of its base, 
a few feet above the level of the agitated waters of 
the basin into which the cataract fcll. , 

The ledge was invisible to huwan eyes until the 
clouds of mist which ever enshrouded it were passed 
or deeply penetrated, and its very existence was 
known to but few. The few who were aware of its 
existence, of the access it.gave to the cayern and of 





the cavern itself, were Sir Fritz and his half-brother, 
the imprisoned Aldort, and those who were within 
tha cavern at thetime of which we write. 
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Immediately after halting on the rocky bank of 
the torrent, a mile above the basin which received 
the waters of the great cataract, Sir Fritz waded into 
the stream, and then, with the water up to his arm- 
pits, disappeared under an over-hanging rock, in 
which was a long, low cave. 

He soon reappeared, pushing a broad, shallow, 
flat-bottomed boat before him until he reached the 
shallow water near the spot where he had first halted. 
Then, getting into the boat, he used the two oars with 
which it was furnished, and floated boldly out upon 
the rushing torrent. q 

The swift waters swept him with terrific speed to- 
wards the basin a mile below, and he used all his 
strength and skill to guide his boat so that he should 
be carried across the basiu to the unseen ledge with- 
in the eternal clouds of mist. 

Should he fail to come within reach of the ledge, 
which, as we have said, was invisible to any one 
floating upon the basin, he would be swept either 
under the cataract and drowned, or be hurried on 
to the rapids on the other side of the basin, and 
hurled over another great cataract less than a mile 
below. 

To fail to reach the ledge was to be hurried to 
eertain death. 

This Sir Fritz well knew; but accident having 
first made him aware of the existence of the ledge 
and the cavern to which it gave access, he had often 
performed the hazardous feat of boldly steering into 
the perpetual mists, which, when entered, were far 
more transparent than they appeared at a distance. 

Therefore he soon found himself near enough to 
the ledge to grasp its damp edge, to fasten his boat 
to an iron staple he had formerly driven into the 
rock, and then to climb from the boat to the ledge. 
The latter was less than three feet wide, but more 
than a hundred feet long, and ending at the mouth 
of the cavern, This was at the centre of the base 
of the precipice, the cataract falling over it like an 
immense apron, 

Along this narrow shelf Sir Fritz now moved with 
great difficulty. His strength was nearly exhausted ; 
he was surrounded by total darkness, and the spray 
from the vast volume of falling water behind which 
he was drenched him to the skin and chilled his 
blood like ice. 

Only his fearless courage, his fierce pertinacity of 
purpose, and his desire to live to take vengeance 
upon the barons, as well as to escape the eager pur- 
suit and search he knew would be made for him, 
enabled bim to pass slowly along the ledge, crawling 
on his hands and knees, until he entered the mouth 
of the cavern. There he sank down upon a bed of 
sand and pebbles, crying out, with all bis strength : 

“ Rescue! rescue !” 

This cry filled the hollow vaults of the cavern, and 
seemed repeated here and there in the distance, as it 
echoed through the depths. 

Having uttered this cry three times, Sir Fritz 
could do no more, but sank into complete insensi- 
bility. 

His cries, however, had been heard in one of the 
upper vaults of the cavern, and to this apartment we 
now lead the reader—that is, to the place where Sada 
Probstar then was, 

The apartment had been the work of nature, yet 
was remarkably like such as might have been de- 
signed by man. It was large, nearly square, and 
had a lofty roof. The floor of rock was perfectly 
level, and covered with rich carpeting. The walls 
too, were covered with tapestry. There was a great 
fireplace at one end, in which a brilliant fire was 
burning. The chimney of this fireplace was an ex- 
cavation through the solid rock of the precipice ; and 
at times the hissing of the flames proved that water 
dripped down it from its unseen termination, which 
was in the face of the precipice over which the great 
cataract plunged. 

There were two windows also, cut by the hand of 
man, to admit such light of day as might penetrate 
the great curtain of falling waters, the wall on that 
side being not two feet thick. As it was after sun- 
set, no light now entered at these windows, but that 
of the wood fire brilliantly lighted up the apart- 
ment. 

The furniture of the room was such as was to be 
found only in the abodes of the rich, and had been 

carried thither by SirFritz, from time to time, for 
* the use of his mother, Sada Probstar. 

She was a woman who had been beautiful in her 
youth ; but age, remorse, baffled ambition and oc- 
casional madness had long since hardened or swept 
away all lines of beauty, aud had left a pale, dark 
visage, at times sad, at times fierce, and sometimes 
that of a maniac, 

At the moment we introduce her she sat in a large 
arm-chair, with her long gray hair falling in dis- 
hevelled masses around her face and over her 
shoulders. Her upper garment was a long, loose 
robe of black, of rich material, 





At the time when Sir Fritz was crossing the basin 
on his way to the cavern she was sitting with her 
gaunt, skeleton-like hands resting upon the arms of 
her chair, and her dark, sad eyes staring into the 
blazing embers. 

Apart from her were seated two women, whisper- 
ing together, but with their eyes ever warily turned 
towards the person in the chair. 

These two women were Bethla and Janet, the two 
attendants who were separated from their mistress, 
Lady Van De Veer, when she was set free by Sir 
Fritz. Bethla was a woman of about thirty, a blonde, 
with piercing gray eyes, features regular, masculine, 
and not far from being handsome. There was a hard, 
bold, treacherous expression in her eyes, though her 
voice was singularly soft and fascinating. 

Janet was much younger than Bethla, of mild and 
pleasant face and speech, timid and faithful. She 
was devotedly attached to Lady Van De Veer, and 
her gentle blue eyes had been moist and sad ever 
since her separation from her. 

“‘Oh!” whispered Janet, “can it be possible that 
we are to be imprisoned in this fearful cavern all our 
lives, or until this old woman dies? What a fate!” 

“JT shall take care to make her life very short,” 
replied Bethla, “if my stay here depends upon the 
length of her days. But since the chief of the Riders, 
Sir Fritz, has seen fit to seize upon us to be atten- 
dants upon this woman, why, if I can, I will make 
him love me. Oh, if Baron Senlis of Karlwold only 
knew I was here! I did him a great favour once— 
him and his father—and they owe me something in 
return. Besides, I have a secret to tell them.” 

“Our master, Sir Edred, will certainly ransom 


us. ft 
‘Tt is my belief that Sir Edred is dead.” 

“Oh, good Heaven!” 

“So I do not look to him for help. If I could only 
find a way to get out of this cavern.” 

“T am afraid to seek for one, Bethla.” ; 

“TI have been all over the vile place,” said 
Bethla, “ and there is no way to get out, except that 
by which we came in—the ledge, you remember, and 
the horrible water, which we cannot cross without a 
boat, nor even then, I fear.” 

“She gives us very little trouble,” remarked Janet, 
with a nod at Sada. ¢ 

“ True, she has scarcely opened her lips since we 
saw her. She doesn’t bother her head about us, for 
AL za we cannot escape. Wait until she goes 
mad,” 

“ Goes mad?” _—_——- —* 

“Oh, I have been afraid to tell you all that Sir 
Fritz said to me,” said Bethla, ‘ We are here to at- 
tend upon his mother, and she is subject to fits of 
madness, sometimes very violent ones. 

“Oh, good mercy! Why have you not told me 
this before ?” whispered Janet, trembling. 

“ Because Sir Fritz—to whom I have taken a great 
fancy—told me to say nothing about it to you, un- 
less I should see signs of a fit of that kind.” 

“Oh, Heaven, deliver me! And do you tell me so 
now because you see such signs, Bethla?” asked 
Janet, shuddering and staring in terror at the woman 
in the chair, 

“Bind my arms! Bind me to my chair!’’ here 
eried Sada, ina hollow voice. “ My fit is coming 
upon me!” 

“So! Sir Fritz told me she would give warning 
of the fit,” said Bethla as she snatched up a coil of 
rope and proceeded to secure the unfortunate woman 
to the chair. 

“Tam going wild,” said Sada, in a hollow, tremu- 
lous voice, as Bethla bound her. “All that I may 
say in my fit is delirium. Give no heed to it. Imay 
be as mute as a stone. I may rave. The fit may last 
a day, ora month. I would that Aldort were here, 
and not you. I hate him; yet he is used to this, and 

ou are not, But Sir Fritz said I must have women’s 

ands about me, since, in my last fit, I strove to tear 
off my garments. Heed nothing that I may say. If 
I die you will never leave this cavern—dead or alive. 
Remember that! I may — secrets that should 
not be spoken—I know I shall. So attend to me 
carefully in my madness. If I die you are doomed, 
Do not let me harm myself. I may plead and strug- 
gle for freedom, but see to it that Iam well bound, 
until a sickness like death relieves me. I may be 
mada day, or a month. Remember that. Ima 
hold my tongue to the end. Heaven grant that 
may. But if I cry out, end speak wildly, and men- 
tion great names, heed them not—remember them 
not—speak not of them to each other.” 

In this disjointed, incoherent manner Sada Prob- 
star spoke as Bethla, with a calm face but glittering 
eyes, stood by her after the bonds had been made fast. 
Janet stood aloof, trembling, for the scene terrified 
her. 

Bethla was a woman who loved to light upon a 
mystery. At such times her talent for intrigue and 
unravelling of riddles came into full play, The secret 








manner in which Sir Fritz, with only one other, Al- 
dort, had conveyed her and Janet to this strange 
cavern, in which they were to attend upon a singular 
woman, fired Bethla’s mind and heart with a desire 
to solve a mystery which her shrewdness told her 
must exist. 

Therefore her situation had been far less irksome 
to her than to the gentle-minded Janet. Since her 
arrival at the cavern she had roamed into every part 
of it, lighting her way witha lamp. A bold, mas- 
culine woman, eager atid persistent, she had roamed 
about fearlessly. , 

She had a contempt for ghosts, and a defiance for 
everything. She had visited every one of the many 
vaults, passages and chambers of the great cavern, 
which, with its numerous halls, cells, apartments and 
windings, was more than 4 square mile in area. 

Standing near Sada, after she had bound her, 
Bethla ak : 

“It is done, my lady. Have you any other com- 
mand for me?” 

“ You are near me?” 

“Yes, my lady, to serve you.” 

“You look strangely like one I used to know— 
years ago—years ago,” said Sada, staring at her. 
“ = old are you a 

“ Not thirty, my lady. 
me until the other day.” 

“My mind is whirling ; yet, I remember when my 
eyes first fell on = face I saw something I used 
to know,” remarked Sada, with an evident effort to 
keep from saying too much. “ But I am going wild. 
Do not heed what I say.” 

“ Since you command it, my lady,” said Bethla, in 
her soft, charming voice, though the hardness of 
her eye was like that of a diamond, and as glittering. 

“ The voice, too,” cried Sada, plainly more excited. 
“But not thirty years old; you be sixty, with 
that face and that voice.” 

“It is a young face, and « full-toned voice, my 


Iam sure you never saw 


“Yes—the face and the voice of Zuleme Richt.” 

“Zuleme Richt!” repeated Bethla to herself 
much startled. “It was my mother’s name. Can 
this woman have known my mother ?” 

“Ha! you are Zuleme Richt!” cried Sada, “No 
—that cannot be, since she would be an old woman 
now. It is years she was more than 
then. She had a daughter—Lena—Lena Richt— 
Lena, who disappeared with the first-born son of 
Prince Eustace of Zurichbold.” 

“My name is Bethla Storrset, and I have never 
borne any other name,” replied Bethla, but Janet 
noticed her cheek became suddenly very 

“If you are not Zuleme Richt,” cried Sada, 
wildly, “you are of her family—they all looked 
alike. Isay yousre, I suspected it the instant my 
son led you to me—but I have sense enough to hold 
my tongue. Iam wild now. Don’t heed what I 
say.” 


y- 

“Of course not, my lady.” 

“ Tt does not matter if you do—for I am mad now |” 
exclaimed Sada. 

“Yes, my lady,” replied Bethla ; then she said to 


Janet ; “ The fit ison her. You heard her call me 
by a name I never knew of before—Lena Richt!” 

“My son is a Van Arden!” here cried Sada. 
“ He shall be Baron of Zweibrudden! I am rightful 
Baroness of Zweibrudden. Baron Hermann drove 
me mad! Lady Wolvina was not his lawful wife. 
I am his lawful wife!” 

“ What strange fancies she has, poor woman,” 
whispered Janet. 

“Silence!” whispered back Bethla, fearing the 
current of Sada’s thoughts might be broken. “Stop 
your ears, for she may rave and howl dreadfully 
presently. Mad people do sometimes.” 

“My son shall be Prince of Zurichbold!” here 
screamed Sada. “Oh, if he only had ‘Baron Her- 
mann’s Seal’ on his breast—like the princely Alten- 
burgs! I could push on to success then! But he 
has it not—and cunning old Sir David would de- 
—— the presence of the seal—‘ Baron Hermann’s 
Seal ” ; 

“ What can she mean by that?” whispered Janet. 
“There is no sense in what she raves.” 

“No, none at all,” replied Bethla. “We are to 
heed nothing she says. Take the lamp and get 
wine from the store-room. She needs some. 
Here—let me stuff your ears. Sir Fritz told me she 
would say the most horrible things! You might 
faint when she begins to shriek !” 

“No, no! I shall not faint,” replied Janet, un- 
willing to have her ears stopped up. “ There, she 
is -_ now ; her eyes are shut. Oh, she opens them 


“Yes,” said Sada, in a vacant way, “if my son 
had the birth-mark—the red hand on the breast! 

“Good Heavens!” whispered Janet to Bethla. 
“ That is the birth-mark en our young master’s breast 
—on Master Ernest's breast.” 
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*t Peace! Weare to heed nothing that she may 
say. She is raving,” replied Bethla. 

“None may have that mark,” continued Sada, who 
was staring at the fire, and apparently unconscious 
of the presence of the women—“ none may have that 
mark—' Baron Hermann’s Seal '—e: the true Al- 
tenburgs—the Altenburgs descended Princess 
Velina, wife of great Prince Egbert the Bold, Ah, 
if Fritz had that, he should now be in the place of 
Prince Eustace. I could deceive all. But only the 
true Altenburgs, the princely Altenburgs, can be 
born with that mark.” 

“My faith!” said Janet to Bethla, “my young 
master Ernest hath that mark.” 

“ Hold your tongue!” = 

“ But, is it not strange that she says such 
things?” persisted Janet. “I have heard Lady Van 
De Veer say that on Sir Edred’s breast is the same 
red hand———” a 

“ What ?” almost shricked Bethla. - --._. 

“Heavens! Why do you scream at me in that 
way ?” asked Janet, amazed by the sudden agitation 
of her companion. 

“You say Lady Louise told you her husband, Sir 
Edred, bears a birth-mark on his bosom ?” 

“Yes. I have been in her service a long time— 
before she wedded Sir Edred,” replied Janet, “and 
she speaks confidently with me——” 

“I know, Iknow. It’s only recently that I en- 
tered her service,” whispered Bethla. “She told 
you Sir Edred hada mark on his breast like that upon, 
Master Ernest’s ?” ty larger.’ Th ie not ot 

“The very same, on) 5 a range 
that Master Ernest has A you know, as Sir Edred 
has, for Sir Edred is his father.” 

“Ah,” thought Bethla, and careful to hold her 
tongue. “Itis because I know Ernest is not the son 
of Sir Edred that I am amazed.” 

But at that moment came, pealing and roaring 
fom the cavern, the wild and echoed cries of Sir 

ritz ¢ 

“Rescue! rescue! rescue !” 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Oh, conspiracy! 
dangerous brow by night 
When evils are most SS ? yaliva Cosar. 

It was the sixteenth of, June. 

The sun was just rising in stately splendour. 
Early as it was, the earl had breakfasted, and a car- 
riage, with his lordship’s valet equipped for a jour- 
ney, was in waiting to take him to the railway sta- 
tion. 

A feeling more nearly allied to happiness than Lord 
Walsingham had experienced in a long time filled 
his heart and lit up his handsome face. 

Valeria, sole child of his house, and the idol of his 
heart, would, before another sunrise, be clasped in 
hisarms. Silvermere would no longer be to him a 
desolate place. Lady Walsingham’s whims and ca- 
prices would no longer have power to shroud his 
mind in perpetual gloom, for bis child would bring 
the bright, cloud-dispelling sunshine with her. Her 
joyous nature knew no part of gloom or sorrow in 
itself, and, like the sun, it imparted its genial warmth 
to all around. 

Lady Walsingham did not breakfast with the earl— 
in fact it was seldom she did. But she was up and 
dressed, and from the oriel window of her boudoir 
was watching for his departure. 

There was nothing wild in her eyes now as the 
mellow sunlight let fall its first beams on her patient 
face, The look so often chilling to the blood of even 
stout-hearted Merton was gone, and a soft, yearning 
light had taken its place. A sweet half-smile rested 
on her lips, and her whole aspect bespoke a feeling of 
tender hope, 

Her ladyship, too, was thinking of Lady Valeria. 
The sun was creeping to the top of the tallest trees 
in the park, and still the countess stood like a statue 
in the window, and still the carriage waited by the 


- porch, while the richly caparisoned steeds pawed the 


ground and fretted at the coachman’s tightening curb. 
Within the library the earl was impatiently ~~ 
to and fro, waiting to see whether the e had 
sent, an hour before, to Lady Walsingham would 
bring ber down to see him before his departure. 

The message had been delivered, but the countess 
gave no heed to its summons, until suddenly, as 
though memory reminded her of something of im- 
portance, she started from her reverie, crossed 
the room rapidly, reached the corridor, and de- 
scended the broad staircase to the porch where the 
earl was about to enter the carriage. Her ladyship 
glided to the side of her husband and laid a detaining 

d ou his arm. 





hry you will find him and bring him home?” 
Earl Walsingham’s eyes dropped, and his face took 
a deathly hue. The countess scanned his counte- 
nance with a feverish gaze. He tried to shake off her 
hand, but the slender, jewelled fingers only tightened 


their hold. 

“Tell me, Hugh, will you bring him?” 

**Oan I bring the dead to life?” asked the noble- 
mnie hollow accents, and without raising his eyes. 

“No, Hugh,no! But you can bring back the heir 
of Haldimand to his inheritance! You can bring 
him back tome! He will hate me at first and refuse 
to come to the stepmother who has suffered him to be 
@ wanderer so long! ButI have suffered, too; you 
must tell him so, and that I wait with open arms 
to receive him. With one arm I will clasp my daugh- 
ter to my heart, and the other shall embrace him, 
Then I will join their hands together and bid my 
children be happy, and you and I, Hugh, can go to 
our graves in ie 

The earl shuddered, and stood mute, with drooping 
figure and eyes stilldowncast. The blue orbs of the 
countess blazed with feverish heat as she continued : 

“ Tell the,boy I am yaiting, at last, willing to ful- 
fil my promise to his dying father.” 

She turned her sorrowful face upwards to the clear 


sky. 

** Oh, Gregory! look down and see and know that 
I mean to do right at last by your boy!” 

The countess released the arm of his lordship, and, 
sitting down upon one of the marble steps, burst into 
tears. With a few constrained words to his wee 
wife, the earl entered the carriage and was driven 
rapidly away. 

oon Merton came down and with soothing words 
enticed her ladyship back to. her beautiful but lonely 


rooms, 

The earl’s departure was not the only one which 
took place from Silvermere that morning. 

Long befose the sun was up or the lark astir Mrs. 
Gabron, the housekeeper, was equipped for a journey. 

With the plea that her sister, who lived in London, 
was ill, perhaps dying, she had obtained a week’s 
leave of absence from her duties. The butler’s niece, 
in the meantime, was to take her place. 

About the time that Lord Walsingham’s 
left the grounds belonging to Silvermere, Griselda 
Lyell was sitting alone in one of the small parlours 
of the London lodging-house where we first saw her. 
She was dressed in a gray travelling suit. A thick 
veil was fastened to her hat, so that, if need be, ker 
face might be wholly concealed. It was thrown 
back, however, as she waited, in the embrasure of 
the window, the arrival of some one. 

Griselda believed herself about to realise all her 
wild dreams of grandeur. With one decisive step 
she was to leave behind poverty and care, with a life 
of ill-paid toil, and enter upon a scene of wealth and 
luxurious ease; but yet her heart was not at rest. 
There was a something in the world she was leaving 
which her heart told her she might seek for in vain 
in the gayer one upon which she was about to thrust 
herself, Rs bila 

It was love! . 

The parlour door opened with a grating sound, 
ont Griselda turned to meet the woeful face of little 

oby. 
“ Oh, Miss Griselda, I s’pect they’ve come, ’cause 
there’s a lady and gentleman in a carriage out there, 
and they told me to give you this bit of paper.” 

Toby came slowly forward, presenting a note to 
Griselda. She glanced it over and rose, saying, in a 
slightly tremulous voice: 

“ Yes, Sir Reuben Walsh and his sickly wife have 
come to take me abroad. London, with its wretched 
poverty, and I part company to-day for ever. Sir 

uben will live entirely on the Continent in future, 
and my situation as companion and nurse to Lady 
Walsh will be permanent. Living away, I shall soon 
be forgotten by the few—the very few—who have 
professed to care for me; I shall die and be buried 
at last, and those I love will never look upon my 
grave.” 

The boy crept close to Griselda, and when her 
empty words were said he threw his arms about her 
neck and cried : 

“I won’t never forget you, Miss Griselda; no, I 
won’t; and it hurts me to have you think so. You're 
all I’ve got to love, and you’ve been kinder to me 
than any one else, and if you go. off and leave me 
it'll "most kill me; but I shall love you just the same 
‘cause I can’t help it. Mr. Graftou will, too, though 
maybe you don’t want him to. He’s in the dining- 
room now, walking about, white as a ghost, and 
groaning awful, and talking to limself like as if he 
was crazy. Oh, I wish you woulda’t leave us—we 
both love you so.” 

The child’s plump face was lifted with eager plead- 
ing to the radiant one bending wistfully over it. 

With all her faults Griselda loved the little waif 
tenderly. He had grown to seem like a brother to 





her. The plain parlour of the lodging-house had 
never seemed go attractive and home-like before. 
The love which was welling up from the very depths 
of the brave little heart, and the stronger, more 
manly love he had reminded her of, had never seemed 
80 all-powerful, so redeeming as now, and Griselda 
walked the floor and wept bitterly, passionately, 
until her slender form shook with the violence of her 
emotions. : 

That was the death straggle of her old life, love, 
and feeling. Henceforth she must awaken to a new, 
but, alas! not a better life. 

“ Don’t cry so, don’t!” said Toby, his own cheeks 
wet with tears. “Let me go and tell the lady you 
won’t go,” *s 

“No, no, Toby,” said Griselda, desperately; “I 
cannot stay now if I would. It has gone too far. 
have broken with Leonard, and I have promised 
them. I must—I must go!” 

She was speaking now more to herself than to the 
child, and Toby, who, in his innocent heart began in 
@ Vague way to i ne that a quarrel with her lover 


was at the bottom of it all, rushed from the parlour 
and into that individual’s presence. 

He was walking yet, with dejected mien, and gave 
no heed to the boy’s entrance, 

al you please, Mr. Grafton—please, Mr. Graf- 

n——" 


The young man was still not disposed to notice 
the child, and he came nearer and pulled the skirts 
of his coat. ; 1 Dh, 

“ Mr, Grafton !” 7 BENT ex eee — 

For answer Mr. Grafton put out his knee and 
thrust the boy aside. The little fellow clenched his 
fist, and his lip quivered an instant with anger while 
he thought: 

‘If it wasn’t for her I wouldn’t tell him.” 

“ Now, boy, tell me what you want.” 

“T don’t want nothing,” said Toby, defiantly. “ But 
Miss Griselda, I s’pect she does. She's crying as if 
her heart would break, and she spoke your name, and 
said as how nobody would love her.” 

Leonard seized the boy roughly by the arm, and 
turned his face towards the light as though expect- 
ing to read a falsehold there, 

“ Are you sure you are telling the truth? Gri- 
selda Lyell wants me? She sent you to call me?” 

“I didn’t say all that, did 1? Don’t pinch my 
arm so, you hurt,’’ and Toby tried to wrench himself 
away “ she wants you, and she’s crying, that’s all I 
said. 

Leonard released him then, and strode out of the 


room, 

Griselda was still weeping, though in a subdued 
manner, when the young man entered the room. The 
gloomy look disappeared from the moody face, and 
an expression of joyful expectancy took its place. 

“ You wished to see me, Griselda?” 

“ Yes,” said she, scarcely thinking that she had ex- 
pressed no such wish; “1 am going now, I wish to 
say good-bye.” 

“Is that all? Are you going then, after all ?” 

“Certainly ; Lady Walsh is waiting at the door; 
I must go, and that immediately.” 

She arose. Outwardly she had grown calm. Her 
face was emotionless as that of a statue. Her manner 
was at once dignified and easy. She held out her 
hand to say good-bye. Leonard took it, and placed 
it in his arm, holding it firmly. 

“T will accompany you to the carriage. I must 
give Lady Walsh a charge concerning your health.” 

Griselda drew back, looking uneasy, and coloured. 

“My good or bad health can be nothing to you, 

Mr. Grafton. It will be natural, I suppose, for me to 
take care of it.” 
«e“ Nevertheless,” he answered—and there was a 
ring of mockery in the words—‘“ I must see this Lady 
Walsh and Sir Reuben. They may be old acquain- 
tances of mine—who knows?” 

Griselda darted an angry glance at her lover, but 
offered no further objection, and the pair walked 
through the narrow passage and out to the carriage 
together in silence, The young man threw open the 
door and loeked in, It was plain to see that Sir 
Reuben was not numbered among the wealthy. The 
carriage was a hackney coach, its inmates were 
plainly dressed, and there was no footman or ser- 
vant other than the coachman in attendance, 

The features of Lady Walsh were completely con- 
cealed behind a thick veil, while a slouched hat 
and closely buttoned summer overcoat, with turned- 
up collar, rendered those of her companion invisible 
—all save a pair of small, steel-gray eyes, aud these 
were but for an instant raised to the young man’s 
face. 

With a glance of keen scrutiny bestowed upon Six 
Reuben and the veiled lady, Leonard stepped aside 
and took Griselda’s hand to assist her to her seat be- 
side Lady Walsh. Her hand was cold as marble. 
Leonard bent over her and whispered: 

“We part, Griselda, because it is your pleasure; 
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it you will remember what I have said to you in 
substance before: my love may turn to bate—then 
beware!” 

He turned upon his heel and re-entered the house, 
and the carriage, with Randal Gabron and his 
mother laughing at the success of their little artifice, 
rolled away, bearing Griselda to her fate. 

In less than an hour the trio were being whirled 
rapidly over the raila to Dover, where they took 
passage on board the “ Princess Cugrlotte” for Calais. 

Mrs. Gabron no longer hid her face behind her 
veil, and her small eyes glittered with an unwonted 
lustre, while a crafty smile played about her mouth, 
Randal also showed in his usually impassive face 
a sparkle of jubilant feeling. But Griselda, spite of 
the air of resolution which she maintained, started 
and paled at the sound of every approaching foot- 
step, and her great, luminous eyes wandered ner- 
vously beneath the veil with which she persisted in 
hiding her fate. There was no thought with her of 
relenting now. The idea of abandoning the wild 
scheme found no lodgment in her brain, yet she feared 
and trembled upon the verge of the plank which must 
be crossed before her steps could be planted in coveted 
Silvermere. 

The three drew apart from their fellow-passengers 
on the deck, as if by common consent. 

“ Are you quite sure Lord Walsingham is not on 
board? Ican but tremble every time a stranger looks 
this way,” said Griselda, with a nervous shudder. 

“Bless you, yes,” returned Mrs. Gabron, while 
Randal crept nearet to his betrothed, and took her 
hand as though to inspire her with courage. “The 
earl was sound asleep at Silvermere when I left 
there. I know, because I made’ inquiries of ‘his 
valet, under pretence of wishing to see him. How, 
then, conld he reach Dover so'soon? Bésides, his 
lordship is going to cross over in the * Peerless,’ which 
does not leave till near night.” 

Griselda drew her hand from that of Randal with 
an impatient movement, and a dark frown gathered 
upon her finely arched brows. 

The young man turned, leaned over the bulwarks, 
and gazed a long time at the water in moody silence. 

Griselda’s ungracious’ manner had given him a 
genuine fit of the “sulks,” as his mother was wont 
to characterise his demonstrations of anger. 

Randal Gabron never raged or stormed, as many 
are prone to do when aronsed to anger. He wasnone 
the less dangerous in his moody, sullen wrath. 

“Randal,” said Mrs. Gabron, clutching him by the 
arm, “ who is that woman iti black, withthe poke 
bonnet and umbrella? She’s been watching us‘for 
the last half-hour.” 

“T don’t care who she is,” growled Randal, with- 
out turning his head, 

“ You'd better care, then, and find out) what-she's 
after.” 

Oantions Mrs. Gabron surveyed the black-draped 
figure from head to foot. 

“Shall I go and ask her name, age, and destina- 
tion, and ali other partivulars ?” demanded Randal, 
gruffly. 

Mrs. Gabron turtied a questioning glance upon 
Griselda. 

“The woman’s form is familiar to me,” said the 
latter, witha wary peep from ander her veil; “ but 
I hxve vot been able to see her face.” 

“IT saw it distinctly a moment ago. 
one would be likely to remember. Her eyes are hol- 
low and jet black, ‘The skin yellow and shrivelled, 
and there is a large black mole on thechin. She is 
no beauty now, though she may have been years ago.” 

Griselda was deeply agitated at this description of 
the stranger. Sbe grasped the bulwarks for support, 
, as she kept her eyes fixed upon the mysterious 
woman: 

* te must be her! It must be her! yet how can 
it be? Can she suspect our purpose? Does she re- 
cugulse me?” 

Mrs. Gabron and her son heard Griselda’s’ words 
with apprehension. 

‘Tbe woman in black’ turned her face full upon the 
‘iroe, aud, with an imperative gesture, beckoned Gri- 
selia to her side. 

Kuudal mattered, and Mrs. Gabron fidgeted un- 
vixily. Slowly, and with unwilling footsteps, the 

irl obeyed the woman's call, ‘As slie left her com- 
anions she faltered and seemed unable to proceed. 
‘andal put out bis hand to assist her, but she waved 
him back. 

The black-robed figure paced the deck with the 
veiled Griselda on ber arm for an hour, and until the 
steamer was nearing her wharf at Calais, while 
mother and son looked on with wonder and alarm. 
"ogether the walking pair conversed in low, guarded 
whispers. Atlength Griselda returned toher friends, 
and the stranger followed. 

“Mrs. Gabron and Mr, Randal Gabron, allow me to 
present to you my mother, Mrs, Lyell.’’ 

“ Your mother!” echoed both, in a breath 
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“She knows all, and will help us to the best of her 
power.” 

The two women shook hands, and then Randal 

gave his to the mother of his betrothed. 
_ “Yes, my daughter has told me everything, and it 
is well,” said the new-comer, blandly; “all save the 
name of this proud nobléman who comes’ over the 
strait to meet his child.” 

Griselda leaned near to whisper, that’ no gauntering 
fellow-passenger might catch the nanie: 

“The Earl of Walsingham!” 

Without uttering @ word ora sound, Mra. Lyell 
fell in'a heap at her daughter's feet. 

Randal lifted her in his strong atms and ‘bore her 
apart, where she might not come under'the’ gaze of 
the idle promenaders of the deck, and measures were 
immediately taken to restore consciousness. Griselda 
manifested no alarm at the state of her mother. 

“ Mother's nerves'are weak at times, and any'sad- 
den excitement is likely to affect her in this way, 
though what there could be in the simple mention of 
a well-known noblemaa’s name to excite ber is more 
than I can tell.” 

She assisted Mrs. Gabrow in removing the outer 
clothing of ber mother, The uncouth net was 
taken off, and a mass of glossy black ‘hair, untouched 
by a thread of silver, fell shimmering to the floor. 
The woman's’ features were regular, yet time and 
passion had each left its impress upon them. There 
was nothing prepossessing in the woman's’ face, 
though she was not positively ugly, and yet one who 
had known her in her younger days would have 
told you that'she was' then very beautifal. 

The hollow eyes slowly opened at ‘length, end 
fastened themselves npon'Griseliia: ~ 

“Girl!” she gasped’ as’ shé rose‘ to’ # sitting pos- 
ture, “do you know what the gods are about to help 
you to aoe” 

She drew the wondering Grisetda's face down to 
her own, and whispered something in her ear; it was 
bat a word, but it had’ power to send her reeling from 
her mother's side, blanched to the dead-gray colour 
of a corpse. 

She must’ have fainted but for the timely assist- 
ance of Randal, who caught her in his arms, and, de- 
taching @# bottle of smelling-salte’ from: her girdle, he 
applied it to her nostrils, 

When Mrs, Lyell was fully recovered from her 
— and Griselda had regained nena t 
ness, the foriner fixed her great, cavernous'eyes on 
daughter's face and inquired’ TITBis 


“ Well?” 

“What you have just told’ me cannot change my 
purpose. It rather ‘strengthens it,” was Griselda’s 
ans wer. 

“It is well,” replied her mottier, her'face aglow 
with fiendish exultation, half of joy, half of triumph. 
“ Now—oh, now, after’ all these years of impatient 
waiting, I shall bask it’ sweet revenge! ‘ate is 
bringing it to me in'a way I never dared to dream of.” 


CHAPTER V. 


Thus far our fortune keeps an upward course, 
And we are graced with wreaths of ou 
8 Henry VI. 


Tr was sunset in Calais. The “Princess Charlotte ” 
had disburdened herself of her load of living freight, 
and was again steaming back to Dover. 

The “Peerless’’ had not yet arrived. 

Randal Gubron was standing idly before # fine- 
looking hotel, in which he had been told’ that English 
traveliers of the upper class were wont'to tarry. 

A small, meek-faced lad, who, from his dress, Ran- 
dal at once concluded belonged to the establisi:ment, 
was enjoying the tricks of a huge mastiff before the 

rincipal door. Randal had considerable French at 

is command, and he addressed himself to interro- 
gating the boy, finding but little difficulty in making 
himself understood. 

“They don’t exactly speak the trnth when they 
tell me that this inferiur house is where our English 
gentry delight to rest,” he said, pompously. 

The boy was indignant. 

“ Well, they do, then, Your nobility come and go 
every day—so there!” 7 om 

“ Ah!’ 

Randal uttered the exclamation fm a conciliatory 
tone as he slipped a bright silver piece into the boy’s 
hand. 


‘© suppose, now, there. are none of that class here 
at present? I am looking for a friend, a certain 


Viscount Comberford. Oan you tell me whether 
there is such a one here?” 

“Young or old?” inquired the boy, with a conse-~ 
quential air. 

“* Young.” 

“ Alone, or with a party ?” 

“ Alone.” 

“Not here, sir, sorry to say. 
duke and duchess of—I forget what, with the beau- 
tiful young lady, an earl’s daughter.” 
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eee caught at this; and interrupted thesboy by 

“Are they in? The duke and duchess; and the 
earl’s danghter ?” 

“Sorry to say they're gone. Went off in » cars 
riage an hour ago.” 

Randal’s countenance fell. 

“Oan you tell’me where they went ; or when they 
will return ?” 

“ They took the Dunkirk road, sir, and’ Ivheard the 
coachiman say he thought he’ would be back about ten 
o'clock.” 

“I think I met the party,” said Randaljicareless!y. 
“The young lady was dressed in black, wasshenot ?” 

“Not a bit of it, sir. She had-om a’blue silk—a 
plain blae silk—and I don't believe our empress ever 
looked half so handsome.” 

Well satisfied with the information he had gained, 

Randal turned to go. When he had gone-a-fow paces 
he returned to inquire concerning! the: equipage with 
which thie little party was provided. He found that 
the was of the sort known/as a landaw, that 
the horses were dappled gray, and that with the! ex- 
ception of the coachman there was no one in attend- 
ance. 
The sullen face of this man lighted wondrously as 
he'turned upon his heel and: walked: rapidly away. 
He traversed several streets; and at length paused in 
s dirty, obscure alley, and looked about as if in doubt. 
He then drew a dingy card from his pocket. He care- 
fully deciphered the almost illegible characters trace! 
in pencil upon the card, after whichshe resumed his 
walk, He stopped at length before ay low wooden 
building in the outskirtsof the town,.and knocked fot 
admittance. The door was cautiously opened by a 
frowsy-headed old woman. After a series cf questions 
and:auswers; duving which the dirty card, as well as 
a note in the same handwriting, was handed to the 
woman and by her carried to some one within the 
house, Randal was suffered to enter. 

At the expiration of perhaps a quarter of an hour 
he return followed as fa as the tumbledown 
porch in front of the door by three entirely dissimi- 
lar but altogether evil-looking men. The foremost 
of these was nearly a giant in size. Neither of the 
three’bore the of being familiar. with 
eithér razor or comb, Gldicing cautiously up and 
down the sparsely inhabited street, the giant, rolling 
a huge quid of tobacco im hie capacious mouth, ex- 
claimed : 

“Its ail fair and square between us then, Mr. 
Camp.” (This was the name Randal had: given to 
the three brothers.) We're to laverall the grab, 
more or less; and you're to take nothing but the gal. 
Makes no difference tous, you know ”—and the man's 
eyes leered on Randal with disgusting famitiarity— 
“what you do with her after’ welve just lifted the 
shiners off her neck and arms. You can lock her 
up in @ convent, or marry her, or make her dad come 
down snug with a fortune for her ransom, or you 
can put her in the only safe place there is, were men 
and women tell noteles'! Nothing: to’ us, see.” 

“Of course not,” answered Randal; “but you 
must think of something besides the jewels: You 
must helpme'to get away with my part of the plun- 
der, You understand you're to clear off assoon as 
the robbery hae been effected, rush back upon the 
scene, from @ different direction, and ory ‘ Thieves!’ 
and ‘ Murder!’ then you will listen to what I may 
say, and reiterate my words as) coming from an- 
other person. When I came over I expected, with 
your help, to transact this little business at the hotel, 
but it is betteras it is.” 

“Forty times better,” mee one of the men. 
“ We'll beon the spot. The Lorain Wood, near the 
haunted house, by dusk, sure.” 

His business with the “ three brothers ” concluded, 
Randal took his way to the’ small out-of-the-way 
inn where he had left his mother, with Griselda and 
Mrs. Lyell. 

Lady Valeria Byerly, daughter of the Earl of 
Walsingham, sat in the comfortable carriage, beside 
the Duchess of Alloway, whose ouce beautiful, still 
fair and spirituelle face was beaming tender glauces 
of heartfelt sympathy upon her young and dearly 
loved charge. 

Bright drops gathered in Lady Valeria’s wondrous 
orbs as her thoughts went homeward, and the set- 
ting sun, sending Lis golden beams over the glow- 
ing cheeks, seemed! to turn the maiden’s tears to dis- 


monds. 

Lord Alloway occupied a seat opposite that of the 
duchess. He joined pleasantly in the conversation, 
now and then calling the attention of the ladies to 
some rich beauty in the landscape. 

The top of the landau had been let down that 
they might the more fully enjoy the beauty aud 
freshness of the scene through which they were pasé- 


ng. 
The vehicle moved but: slowly. 
The air was deliciously cool and fragrant, and the 
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little party was in no haste to reach the hotel, espe- 
cially as Lord Walsingham was not expected to ar- 
rive till late iu the evening. 

It was quite dark when they reached the confines 
_{ the wood, in the midst of which stood the deserted 
taunted house. 

The duke was repeating * legend he had that day 
heard concerning its last tenants, when its sombre 
outlines, indistinctly revealed, in consequence of 
the giant trees which surrounded it, loomed up 
agaivst the starlit sky. : 

His grace had reached that part of his narrative 
where a foul murder was committed when the herses’ 
heads were roughly seized by a small body-of armed 
desperadoes, while, quick as thought, one of the num- 
ber, a giant-like fellow, sprang upon the coach-box, 
forcitly holding a sponge, saturated wit ehlereform, 
under the coachman’s nose. Before he could,rush to 
the maw’s assistance, the duke’s own apie ing 
tightly piuned by one brawny arnt @fythe huge vil- 
lain, while with the other the sponge; had 
effectually silencedetiie coachman, was-applied to his 
nostrils, and withemtes struggle the duke) fell sense- 
less upon his seaty : : “a 

The swarthy gjantnow pressed) ewiftly forwa 
4o the gide-of the-terrified duchess, Withs piercing 
shriek, whiehrent the ain, and from the 
walls of the haunted house, Lady Valeria fell down 
in a deathlike swoon, At the. «ame moment the 
duchess fell under the influence.of the patent drug, 

“ Come on now, and uy pe and you, Mn 
Camp,” cried the burly Dy: immediately the 
persons of the senselese.victimawere searched, and 
every article of valuetaken from then, 

Randal Gabron came forward, trembling with 
eagerness and Lady Valeria, stil) in a deep 
‘faint, was lifted by.the.giant amd placediia the arms 
of Randal, who carried her toa. distanceef-several 
rods, where hig:thnee femaleageomplices were wait- 


ing. 
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Griselda Lyell quickly donned both: articles, and 
then she bent eagerly overthe quiet, upturned face, 
aceking to read bythe faint stevlight the resemblance 
which there existed to herself. The eyes were 
closed, as tightly shut as if they were never to open, 
the lips and cheeks looked ghastly as death in the 
feeble light, and Griselda turned away. 

The highwaymen bad finished their guilty work, 
‘and gone away towards Calais with their booty. 

The iumates of the landau, with the exception of 
the pale, stern-eyed girl, who sat resolutely erect in 
the.seat which the earl’s daughter had so recently 
occupied, were yet in an unconscious state, when 
from the direction in rear of the carriage tliree horse- 
men came riding leisurely forward. 

These were the robbers who had recently left the 
spot. ‘hey had mounted their horses, which had 
been concealed among the trees, and, galloping in 
the direction of Calais, had turned and mad a cirenit 
along a bridle-path through the wood to finish their 
part of the programme in.a new character. 

They halted opposite: the vehicle, and in, polite 
tones inquired if anything bad gone wrong. 

The girl who sat in the seat so lately occupied by 
the earl’s daughter felt the pulses of the duke and 
duchess, and said: 

“ Come.” ieih 

Then Randal Gabron crept from the shadow of the 
trevs, close to the side of the unconscious duke, and 
called loudly and excitedly to the horsemen, in deep, 
thrilling tones, which, had the coachman heard, he 
would have beeuw ready to swear were the very ac- 
cents of the Duke of Alloway : 

“A murder has been committed. Lady Alloway, 
my wife, is the victim.. We were set npon.by rob- 
bers, and plundered of our money and jewels; but 
their hands-did not. do this awful deed. It was Lady 
Valeria, daughter of the Earl of Walsingham, who 
did it! Her hands are. red with this terrible crime. 
I saw her, with my own eyes, plunge a glittering 
stiletto in the bosom of her friend, She was avgry 
with her; and, in hopes that her guilt would be laid 
to the charge of the highwaymen, she dared to com- 
mit a murder! Gentlemen, she has fled; she saw 
that 1 was recovering my senses, and would witness 
against her! She is concealed somewhere in the 
wood! Let search be made for her at once! A thou- 
sand pounds to the man who captures: her !” 

The men beat up and down the road and in the 
Glades for several minutes; then, putting spurs to 
their horses, they galloped away. 

Randal Gabron glided like’ a shadow after them. 
At a distance of several rods from the carriage, his 
mother crept from the shadow of @.tree, aud the two 
strode down the starlit road together, conversing in 
fow undertones, 

“Should you have known, mother, but that the 
duke himself was talking when, 1 denounced Lady 





Valeria as a murderess? I declare I believe I might 
make a sensation on the stage.” 

“ You're clever, my boy; I always knew that. But 
I can’t exactly see why you have gone to so much 
pains—why you wish Lady Valeria to suppose her- 
self accused of murder!” 

* Listen, mother, and I will tell you. Lady Valeria 
must be removed from our path, You can see that ?” 

“ Certainly, that is very plain.” 

“Well, here is our plan. She believes ‘herself 
stigmatised as a murderess—pursued by the. officers 
of the law—-deserted by her friends—the Duke of 
Alloway her enemy. Mrs. Lyell will sympathise with 
her, will offer to protect her, and thus my aristocratic 
lady will beheld a willing captive.” 

‘Randal, you are worthy to become the husband 
of the heiress of Silvermere and Haldimand,” replied 
Mrs. Gabron, clepping her son’s greatehoulders with 
playful approval, “ But what if the earl’s daughter 
—we will not call her Lady Valeria anylonger— what 
if she, conscious as she must be of her innocence, 
should choese to come forward and brave her fate ?” 

Randal chuckled. , 

“That will be easily prevented. She is in the 
hands of'qne whose nature, if I mistake not, par- 
takes ofthe cunning of the fox and the insatiate 
greed of the starving wolf. Our interests are safe 
while themother of Griselda has, then in, keeping.” 

“ But: if. not closely confined, the earl’s daughter 
may disepver your trick, if not-iteamotive,, She may 
learn. that the Duchess of Alloway is alive. Better 
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in a convulsivegrasp: 

“Randal, you don’t mean to do that? Oh, you 
can never mean it! Answer me!” 

“ Tut, woman, I thought my mother was made of 
sterner stuff. ‘The earl’s daughter is in Mrs. Lyell’s 
care. Weare not responsible for what happens,” 

“ But you can prevent that, and you must, I can 
never look my lord in the face again if the child he 
lgves. so well is—murdered. For the sake of, my 
child whom I love I have consented to rob the earl 
of one equally dear to him, because I long to see you, 
my boy, rich and great. But I will aot blacken my 
soul with murder, even for you,” 

With a few quieting remarks Randal succeeded in 
partially removing the fears his words had aroused, 
inthe not yet callous breast of his mother; after 
which they walked on in silence to the desolate iun 
where neither Mrs, Lyell nor Griselda would meet 
them — Randal’s mind occupiei with sanguine 
thoughts, the woman's darkeued by the shadow of 
the great crime which had been set in motion. 


CHAPTER VI. 
Now doth my project gather to a head. Tempest, 

Tux, sound of the night birds piping slirilly in 
their leafycoverts, mingled with the low, monotunous 
murmur of a brook near by broke soothingly upou 
the beuumbed senses of Lady Alloway, as, recovering 
from the effect of the drug, she raised her head aud 
gazed in a wondering, bewildered way from one to 
the other of her companions. Sheattempted to arise, 
but her trembling limbs refused tu bear ber weight, 

“ Valeria, you are here safe, and the duke, too. 
There is nothing the matter, after all. It was only 
a dream.” 

** You feel better now, dear Lady Alloway. Oh, | 
am, so glad,” said the soft voice of Griselda Lyell, the 
bold adveuturessto whom we must now give the name 
of the beautiful, childlike girl whose place aud rights 
she had usurped, “1 am h»ppy to know that you, 
at least, are recovering, though his grace aud the 
coachman are stil] under the iniluence of churoform 
or whatever drug those dreadful meu used,” 

“Then it is, indeed, a reality! We have been at- 
tacked by robbers, here, when so near dome, after 
escaping the banditti of Italy and Greece!”’ said the 
duchess, slowly. “ Yes, I remember it perfectly now. 
But how wy head swims, and how pale you are! I 
can see even in this darkness that your face is white 
as marble,” 

“| fainted, I think, Lady Alloway, and so escaped 
being forced to inhale the drug which rendered you 
iusensible. I have suffered great alarm about you, 
but I shall feel better sovun.” 

At this moment both the duke and the coachman 
began to show sigus of returning life, 





The latter arose slowly from his seat and looked 
around in a dazed sort of way, murmuring : 

“The haunted house! The Lorain Wood! Ah!I 
remember now—the robbers.” 

“Yes, the robbers!” echoed the duke ; “ have they 
made their escape ?” and he leaned from the carriage 
and peered about in the darkuess. 

“Oh, yes, your grace!” said Lady Valeria, quickly, 
“they went off towards Calais several minutes ago.” 

“* Were they on foot ?” 

“Tam not sure,” faltered she, “ but I think they 
had horses.” 

“It is useless to attempt to overtake them, then. 
We can only lodge information with the police.” 

The coachman now seized his reius and the car- 
riage was once more in motion. 

Lord Alloway pressed his hand over his brow in 
perplexed thought. His gaze reverted frequently to 
the corner where sat Lady Valeria, as though if 
sought to pierce the darkness and read hor face. 

“It is very strange—incomprehensible,” he mur- 
mured, in a tone of doub 

“ What is strange, my lord?” asked Lady Valeria, 
eagerly and anxiously, 

“Do you know, Valeria, whether you were lifted 
from the carriage by-those ruffians ?” 

“Don’t tremble so, my dear,” said the duchess, 
tenderly, for Lady Valeria’s form was shaking as 
with an ague, “The men could have had nv motive 
for such an unheard-of step. Besides, they would not 
dare, The duke was likely to recover at any mo- 
ment, You must have been dreaming, Mortimer; 
Valeria, surely was not taken from my side.” 

“My eyes were open,” replied Lord Alloway, 
meditatively ; “I was weak and helpless as an infant, 

fora while it seemed that my mind retained its 

ities, and this is what 1 seemed to see: Valeria 
fainted, and was lifted by a man, the one in the 
Pan and given into the arms of another, and 
then 1 thought I heard female voices. In a short 
time after that I saw, or thought I saw, Valeria come 
: beside the man who carried her away. 
Isaw him help her into her seat, and I can remem- 
no, more.” 
“Your singular fancy, Lord Alloway, must have 
Been the effect of the poison you inhaled.” 

Lady Valeria spoke as though she felt confident of 
being believed. She had regained her composure, 
and during the time which, elapsed before they 
reached the hotel, though not positively gay, she 
conversed in the liveliest manner, thereby seeking 
to convince the duke that what he had seen was but 
@ phantasm of the brain, produced by the action of 
the poisonous drug. 

She succeeded well, The duke allowed himself 
to be argued into believing a thing for which he 
could not account. 

When the little party left the darkuess of the car- 
riage and entered the hotel, where the full glare of 
the gas fell upon them, the faces of each were seen 
to be unnaturally white, but that of Lady Valeria 
was positively pallid from fear, lest her features 
might not be able to pass the test of the noble 
couple’s sight, as her voice had done their hearing. 

‘The duchess led her charge up the broad marble 
stairs, and into a ueatly furnished room, where the 
air was refreshingly cool, and ladeu with the per- 
fume of flowers. 

When her grace had left her to herself Lady 
Valeria gazed around the room with feverish eyes, 
a bright red spot glowing on each cheek. A rich 
robe of maize-coloured satin was lying across @ 
chair; apair of dainty shoes and a jewelled fau were 
keeping company near the dress. 

“Where can Howard, the pink-faced lady’s-maid 
who went abroad with her be? I am glad she is 
not here.” 

Lady Valeria locked the door with nervous fin- 
gers, and then she commenced exploring the room 
aud a:ljoining bed-chamber, to assure horself that she 
Was quite alone, after which she divested herself of 
every article of clothing which could lead to her 
identification with her former self. 

At length she stood before the tall mirror arrayed, 
as she had never been before, in richest, costliest garb, 
Sie gazed at her reflected image with exultant pride, 

She turned from the glass and paced the yielding 
carpet in pleasant mood. 

“he worst—the hardest part is over,” she mused, 
“The rest will be comparatively easy. I am now 
Lady Valeria Byerly—rich, beloved, envied. No 
louger Griselda Lyell, ex-governess, seamstress, etc. 
I am the daughter of an eari,”—here her face flushed 
paivfully—“ soon to be acknowledged the child of 
one of England’s proudest lords, henceforth to receive 
homage for my beauty and rank, Men who never 
kuelt in love before wij] kneel now at the shrine of 
Lady Valeria, heiress of Silvermere aud Haldimand.” 

The trausformed lady paused before the door and 
unlocked it, after which she rang the bell for her 
maid. She leaned idly against the mautelpiece, her 
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white, unadorned hands toying idly with the flowers 
In the vase. Scarcely a minute had elapsed ere the 
girlcamein. She stopped abruptly near the door, 
and gazed at her young mistress in consternation. 

“What! my lady, dressed without help! Why 
did you not call me sooner? You know, however 
bad my head may feel, I am always glad to wait upon 

ou.” 

The manner as well as the words of the lady’s- 
maid showed that she had been treated moreas a 
companion than a servant by her young mistress. 

* So,” thought Lady Valeria, “ she has been having 
a headache.” 

“T needed no assistance, Howard. 
me my jewel-case.” 

“ Which one, my lady?” 

Lady Valeria coloured crimson with annoyance 
and anger. Why had she not known there were 
more than one? She turned to the window and 
looked out into the night. 

“Will you wear your turquoise set, my lady ?” 

* Yes.” 

The gems were brought and clasped around neck 
and wrist. 

“Well, Howard, what is it? One would think you 
were looking at a picture of death.” 

* My lady is beautiful as ever, but——” 

The girl hesitated, regarding her mistress closely. 

“But what, Howard?” asked Lady Valeria, uneasily, 
with paling lips. 

“You look like another more than yourself, my 
lady. It must be your fright. I heard about those 
terrible highwaymen. Such a fright as you must 
have had is enough to change any one’s eyes.” 

“ Are my eyes so altered then ?” 

The dark, glowing orbs shot glances of anger and 
defiance at the shrinking lady’s-maid. 

‘Pardon me, my lady,” the girl spoke, humbly, 
“they are just as handsome as before, but, somehow, 
they seem to have the look of a pair I met with once 
in London, The poor creature who owned them had 
been frightened, too.” 

Lady Valeria turned faint, and icy fingers seemed 
clutching at her heart. Was her mask to be torn 
away? So soon? even before her gaze had once 
feasted on coveted Silvermere! No, not if a resolute 
daring, a bold, unwavering purpose could keep her, 
as they had placed her, on a level with the noblest 
of the “ daughters of Albion.” 

She took two or three turns across the room, her 
rich robe sweeping the carpet in a graceful train. She 
turned and faced the girl, her face still pale, but her 
voice calm and even-toned. 


Will you bring 
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“ Howard, you are a silly girl, and a bold one. If 
it were not that I consider your fancy too absurd to 
be noticed, I would ask you under what circumstances 
you met the person you speak of.” 

The girl was only too eager to tell. 

“Tt will be five years next month, T was in town 
with Lady Walsingham. The girl who had eyes 
like yours had been knocked down by a runaway 
horse, and she was still lying on the pavement when 
I saw her. Her left temple, just under the hair, was 
cut open by her falling against a sharp stone. She 
was poor, for her clothes were cheap and old, but 
she moved and spoke like a lady, and made no ado 
at all over her hurt, which was in the shape of a 
cross. I remember thinking it was a good thing the 
scar would be covered by her hair.” 

Lady Valeria laughed, though there was little 
merriment in the hollow tones. 

“And this girl whom you think had eyes like 
mine, what more do you know of her?” 

“ Nothing, my lady.” 

A rap was heard on the door, and a servant handed 
in a card—that of Lord Walsingham. The maid 
gave the card to her mistress, and wonderingly noted 
the effect it produced, Lady Valeria’s bosom heaved 
with violent agitation which would not be suppressed ; 
she trembled, she gasped for breath, and her large 
eyes had in their liquid depths a look of terror and 
wavering courage, as though her very soul shrank 
from the trying ordeal through which she must pass. 
She arose, thinking she must go immediately to the 
earl, but sat down again, shaking in every limb. Her 
maid, fearing she was about to faint, flung open the 
window to its fullest extent; then, picking up the 
fan, she drew near her strangely affected mistress. 

“Go! Leave me at once!” cried Lady Valeria, 
sternly, imperiously. “I shall not want you again 
to-night.” 

“Yes, my lady,” returned the maid, mildly, looking 
straight with her keen eyes into the white face of 
her lady, 

Keeping her gaze thus fastened upon her, she 
glided out of the room, murmuring inaudibly as she 
went her way: 

“ What a sorry father his lordship will be to-night. 
My lady is surely in the same way as the countess, 
That encounter with the robbers has surely turned 
her head.” 

When the door had closed and Lady Valeria was 
again slone, she arose and walked up and down the 
apartment with nervous, irregular tread. 

* How can I meet himcalmly? The father of ker 
in whose place I stand,” she asked herself. 





Then, as the secret her mother had whisperedin 
her ears on board the steamer flashed across her 
mind, she pressed ier hands, gleaming with the 
wronged one’s jewels, to her throbbing temples, and 
by a mighty effort of her will, drove back the surg- 
ing tide of weakness, irresolution, and uncertainty, 
and grew gradually calmer antil her wonted manner 
was regained, . 

She bathed her face with the perfumed water 
which the careful Howard had prepared, and thea 
said aloud: 

“I will go now to meet him whom my mother 
hates with bitter hatred—whom I must love, at least 
with seeming, yet on whose face I have never 
looked.” 

She threwa scarlet India shawl over her graceful 
shoulders to give a shade of colour to her pallid 
cheeks, and sought the room where Lord Walsing- 
ham waited to embrace bis daughter, 

He was seated alone in one of the finest parlours 
of the hotel. His face wore a more cheerful, care- 
free look than it had ever put on at stately Silvermere. 

Lady Valeria came in looking very much as a mov- 
ing statue might. Her eyes, lips—in short, all the 
features of her classically beautiful face were emo- 
tionless as marble, 

In a moment the carl's extended arms had clasped 
her to bis breast, and the father’s kisses were burn- 
ing like living coal upon the false one’s brow. 

“ How long the months have been since you went 
away, my pet.” 

He loosened his clasp and held her at arms’ 
length, that he might feast his eyes upon her won- 
drous beauty, and assure himself that the pining 
flower he had sent to gather freshness under the 
glowing sun of Italy had, indeed, profited by his 
self-sacrificing care. He looked with dismay at the 
icy whiteness and rigidity of his daughter’s face. 

“My poor darling, you are not well, and I cannot 
wonder that you are not, since your startling adven- 
ture in the Lorain Wood. There, don’t tremble so, 
my child, I will not agitate you by speaking further 
of your unlucky drive.” 

He bent over her lovingly. 

“Look up, Valeria, and tell me, have the months 
of your absence been in any way tedious ?” 

ady Valeria raised her eyes, for tie first time, 
full to the earl’s face. He started, and changed 
colour as he met their cold, daring gaze—a gaze 
which instantly brought up from the buried past the 
dark orbs of one long since dead, as he believed, and 
till that moment long forgotten. 
(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Ros.: Psha! If you were a man, you would do as men 
do, child. Ha, ha, ha! They are creatures of robust con- 
stitutions, and will bear a great deal. Besides, for my 

I can’t see what a reasonable fellow ought to expect 

‘ore but ill-usage. You can't imagine, my 
dear, how it sweetens kindness af: is; for, take my 
word for’t, there’s no charm like cruelty to keep the men 
constant, nor no deformity like kindness to make them 
loathe you. 

Now came the critical time which the Earl of Lei- 
cester had so dreaded. Whatever risk and danger 
there were he had brought upon himself by his crooked 
and tortuous policy. He almost wished in that hour 
of supreme anxicty that he had boldly avowed his 
marriage, instead of allowing his ambition to inter- 
fere with his happiness, for with so gentle, docile, 
and loving a being as Amy he knew that he could 
be happy. 

How it wrung his proud spirit to reflect that his 
wife was regarded as the wife of Varney. What was 
Varney but acreature of adventure, an unscrupu- 
lous schemer? A breath had made him, and a breath 
could unmake. He knew that the countess disliked 
him, and he trembled as he thought of her virtuous 
indignation were she but to hear that her name was 
coupled with one who, in truth, was little better 
than a servitor, though deep in the confidence of his 
master, 

The queen’s critical eye had run over the faces of 
all the ladies in the great hall, and a frown settled on 
her brow as she found they were all familiar to her, 
but her features relaxed their somewhat grim ten- 
sion as it occurred to her that Mistress Amy might 
be in waiting at a convenient distance from the royal 
presence. 

Leicester stepped boldly forward, determined to 
meet the difficulty with as gooda grace as might 
be, and his mind was tolerably easy as he reflected 
that he had entrusted everything to Varney, who 
was not wont to allow affairs of moment to be indif- 
ferently managed. 

“May it please your grace,” he said, with a slight 
tremulousness in his tone, which wore off as he pro- 
ceeded, “the lady is not here. As this matter in 
some measure concerns myself, I have but now ques- 
tioned my master of the horse, who informs me that 
the lady is ill—so ill, indeed, that she cannot with 
safety travel the distance between this castle and 
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Oxford. Varney brings certificates of an approved 
nature which attest the accuracy of my information, | 
and sufficiently account for the lady’s absence from ; 
your majesty’s presence.” 

*% The lady!” repeated the queen, quickly ; “ three 
times in a few moments, my lord, you have named 
her‘ the lady.’ She hasa nanie, I believe, and why 
should she not enjoy whatever benefit her position 
may give her? If she is Master Varney’s wife, why 
not let her bear the name which the law matrimonial 
confers upon her ?” 

Leicester had not been able to induce his rebellious 
mouth to pronounce the hateful name, but fearing 
to incur the displeasure of his imperious mistress he 
forced his mutinous spirit into a state of subjection, 
and was about toreply when Varney stepped forward, 
with a low bow, and said: 

“Tf your majesty will pardon me,I will explain the 
cause of my wife’s absence. The noble lord, my 
master, is scarcely informed of the facts in their en- 
tirety, as I have had barely time to have speech of 
him; the grand business of this glorious day has 
been so absorbing. I admit that your commands, 
madame, were most strict, but illness is not to be gain- 
said. Mistress Varney lies dangerously unwell at 
Cumnor Place, where she has been staying with one 
Anthony Foster, mine old friend, a strict Puritan, a 
man of substance, and one well accounted in the 
neighbourhood, from whom I have a letter which is 
countersigned by my Lord of Leicester’s own physi- 
cian, the well-known Alcazar, who has persunally 
attended her by the kind permission of my lord.” 

At the same time as he spoke these words he fell on 
one knee and presented the certificates, which were, 
as he had represented them, in the handwriting of 
Anthony Foster and Alcazar, setting forth, in appro- 

riate language, that a sudden illness had attacked 

tress Varney, and that her intended journey to 

Kenilworth, for which she had prepared with great 
expectation, would endanger her life. 

“This is and in order,” remarked the 
queen, handing the paper tothe Duchess of Rutland, 
who stood near her. ‘“ We regret the indisposition 
of your wife, Varney, because we intended to have 
had the niatter of this alleged abduction from Devon- 
shire strictly cleared up, in accordance with the 
prayer of Tresillian’s pet for he considers himself 
aggrieved—as what jilted man does not? However, 
such being the case, we cannot interfere at present, 
though, rest assured, our memory is sufficiently good 
to induce us at a future time to investigate the case 
with as much strict severity as we would now were 
the lady before us. "Tis clear she cannot be in two 








places at once, but we consider the matter adjourned 


a 


until Mistress Varney‘s health will permit her te 
come before us.” 

“T trust you are perfectly satisfied with my con- 
duct and good faith in this matter?” said the Earl of 
Leicester. 

** Perfectly,” answered the queen, with a smile. 

Tresillian, who had listened attentively to the con- 
versation, was stupefied at what he heard. There 
was some terrible mystery in it all, Could they be 
aware that Amy was in reality in the castle? Atal? 
events the certificates were false. 

Urged by an irresistible impulse, he advanced to- 
wards the throne, but stopped ere he had made more 
than half a dozen paces, as his promise to Amy came 
into his mind. He could not speak to that which 
he knew; his tongue was tied for four-and-twenty 
hours. 

He had, however, brought himself into prominence: 
The queen saw and recognised him. It was too late 
et and, covered with confusion, he stood 
still, 

“Ha, Tresillian!” cried Elizabeth. “You have 
heard what this gentleman "—pointing to Varney— 
“has said, Much as we regret Mistress Varney’s 
absence, we can do nothing for you. Another time 
we hope the fates will be more propitious.” 

Tresillian bowed, and, making one or two vain at- 
tempts to speak, retired. 

“This same love,” said the queen to those near 
her, “ must be an extraordinary passion. Look how 
wild and haggard this poor man seems, He is like 
one distraught; the very negligence of his attire de- 
notes a mind ill at ease,” 

Being in a gracious humour, and wishing to mark 
her visit to Kenilworth by some act of favour, she 
intimated her desire to confer the honour of knight- 
hood upon one follower of the Earl of Leicester and 
one of the Earl of Sussex, and asked them to desig- 
nate those who should be the lucky recipients of her 
favour, 

Leicester named Varney, and Snssex pointed out 
Raleigh, who he knew already stood high in her ma- 
a hc favour. 

he choice was an agreeable one, and bidding 
them kneel, she took a sword and confirmed them in 
their new rank, much to the delight of both, who at 
once became objects of envy and interest to all the 
courtiers. 

After this ceremony was brought to a conclusion 
the party proceeded to the banqueting-chamber, 
where the festivities of the evening went on with 
unabated ardour. The splendour and magnificence 
which were apparent on all sides were very gratifying 
to Elizabeth, who revelled in grandeur and display, 
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which flattered her vanity, and coi vinced her that 
her reign was one of exceptional excellence. 

Meanwhile, those whose rank did not admit them 
into the royal presence were making equally merry 
in other parts of the castle. Diek Whistler gave 
himself up to the spirit of the houryand, forgetting 
aught else but jollification, drank end drank again 
the health of the queen and the Earl of Leicester 
until reason nearly tottered on her throne. 

Tie heat induced Lim, and several others, after 
dining, to sit out in ome of the courts of the castle, 
where the events of the day were talked over. Bar- 
fout happened to come by, and, being instantly espied 
by Whistler, became the: butt of his ridicule. 

“ There goes one of the Earl of Sussex’s loons!” 
he cried. “ We havea score to settle, and we'll e’en 
settle itnow. Whatsey you, my merry men, to toss 
lim ina blanket? Cogswounda!l "twould be a noble 
pastime, and a fit revenge for what I had teput up with 
at his hands,” 

Barfoot tried to make his eseape, but he was quickly 
scized by a dozen willing hands, Dick being fore- 
most in the outrage. Mostof the party were more 
or less drunk, and eared: little for the consequences 
of their conduct. As for Barfoot, he was sober 
enough, baving been in. every conceivable 
place for the letter whieh Amy lad entrusted to his 
care for delivery:to the Earl of Leicester. Nowhere 
could he find it, aud he was wandering disconsolately 
about when his evilifoxtune brought him in contact. 
with his enemy, 

Half a dozen torehes were quickly lighted, and a 
stout blanket proeuned, two men grasping each corner. 
Barfoot was cast inj and the His cries 
were fruitless, and only met with: teases of derision. 
Every time the pa ence rm 
higher and higher. Dick. eteod by, hissiandaow his 
hips, laughiug loudly. 

“Up with him,” he exclaimed. “Yow-make fine 
play, my lads, It ie @ question whether it be: not 
worse to be tossed in a blanket than to be etnok fast 
in a quickset hedge. Beshrew me, but his) yella are 
Aike music in my ears. Fearhim not, fear bimnet, 
He is as well known among the horse-dealers: im 
Smithfield as St. Paul’s is to a Londoner. What? 
Shall he gird at me and throw me into a prickly 
hedge and I not have my revenge? I can feel the 
thorns now iv my fleshy parts. Up with him, brave 
‘boys, up with him, I say, until he can smell the smoke 
from the chimueys.”’ 

His instructions were followed so. well. that the 
unfortunate Barfoot bounded up in the air like an 
india-rubber ball when it touches the ground, and as 
if there was no peace for the wicked, he had no 
sooner fallen, breathless and dizzy, into. the blanket 
than up he went again, his arms and legs thrown out 
én such a comical manner that it waa impossible to 
vefrain from laughing at him, 

At length he fell rather near a corner; and. the 
holders being somewhat fatigued, and having a slight 
hold, allowed it to give way, which permitted their 
victim to roll out on the stones, where he lay, partly 
insensible, bleeding from tho mouth and nose, In- 
stantly a dozen willing hands lifted him up, some 
spirit was forced down his throat, and he was set 
upon @ bench with his back against the wall, Soon 
he began to recover, and when he was able to walk 
he rose, shaking his fist at Dick Whistler, and vowed 
that he would not forget this malicious trick of his 
inventive genius. 

“Good faith!” said Whistler, proffering him a cup 
of claret, “I bear you no ill-will now, man ; we are 
equal. You played me one scurvy trick, I have 
played you another. I'd as lief been in jail as ip the 
limbo of that blanket. We are quita.. Driuk, man, 
and drown care.” 

But Barfoot was angry, and, with another assurance 
of implacable enmity, he reeled like a drunken man 
from the place. 

“ Your same blanket-tossing is a fine eurer of the 
spleen,”’ said Dick Whistler, laughing, “ butit must 
have its time to work. ’Tis a’must as bad as the 
strappado. I have seen the kernes put to that rack 
in Ireland, and they would swear anything.” 

Barfoot had not gone far before he met Tresilliaa 
and Sir Walter Raleigh, ag we must now call him. 
They had left the banqueting-hall for a time, and 
were conversing eagerly together. 

“T tell you,” said Tresillian, “that the certificates 
are false, though I am not at liberty to disclose my 
source of information, If I were, my Lord of Lei- 
cester and his minion Varney would not sing so 
loudly, 1’ll warrant me.” 

“But, my dear Tresillian,” answered Raleigh, “if 
there is any plot in this, why allow it to prosper? I 
confess that 1 am rather in a fog about this matter of 
Mistress Robsart. What she could see to prefer in 
such a fellow as Varney to you I cannot imagine, 
You have the advantage of im in speech, bearing, 
birth, and scholarly attainments, She must be pur- 
blind or fatuous.” 





“Tknow not,” answered Tresillian, gloomily, “ it 
passeth my comprehension entirely, She——but I 
crave your pardou for a moment, Raleigh, Hore is a 
man I would fain with.” 

Tresillian had seem Barfoati.slinking along in the 
shadow of a wall as if would avoid him, and 
he called him by name, ‘was a summons he did 
not think fit to disregard), he was in sorry 
plight to mect his master, had no satisfactory in- 
formation to give him if 

“For shame!” gried n, mistaking the 
cause of the disorderef hisattire and his uncertain, 
swaggering gait. “ Thiaiee time to be merry, but you 


should not forget o— Map, when important 
issues are confided to your care.” 

“T have been ill-treated, by one Dick Whistler, 
a roysterer, in the service of ter Varney, whom 
they tell me has been knighted’by the queen, _Heand 
his drunken companions have tossed me in # blanket 
for what I did at your command, I hindered him 
the pursuit of the lady whom-—” 

“ Hush! we must not speak above our breaths of 
that matter,” interrupted ‘Presillian, fearing lest 
Raleigh should be within earshot. “I will make 
complaint and have’ the misereant punished. This) 
treatment is a slight upon me and my Lord of Sus~ 
sex, But tell me quickly, have you found the 


letter?” 
PRR ae Barfoot, whose wits were. 


vent a.ready excuse, and think- 
ing @ lie woald serve his purpose better than the 
truth. 

“ Where is it?” demanded Tresilian, eagerly. 

“| have given it to him to whom it was addressed 
but an hour ago, before he went to the banqueting- 


he went | room.’ 


“Tam glad of that)” anid Treaillian. “You lave 
done well. I trust thes have the desired 
effect. Go, get you, te beds We must have no 
brawling here, but I wilh seenthet this outeage: of 
which you complain: jap sediesseds 
see you in the early 

Barfoot bowed 


” 


from the embarrasaing 


Go, and.-kes me | bu 


before. Then adding aloud: “I cry you pardon, I 
knew you not—not for the moment. I was at fault. 
What would you with me, Master Tresillian?” 

“TI ask you what object you had in displaying be- 
fore her majesty certificates which you, as well as I, 
know to be false?’ The daughter of Sir Hugh Robsart 
is not at Cumnor, nor is she ill!” 

Varney started. 

“Are you fully aware of what you are saying ?”he 
answered, “You impeach the honour of the Earl of 
Leicester, and call in Seehe the sworn testimony 
of gentlemen who are in his confidence!” 

“T beliewe the Earl of Leicester to be an honour- 
able man, but he is. your dupe, Varney. Why is this 
lady persecuted by you? Why not let the truth bo 
avowed, whatever it may be? The queen has ex- 


end wish to see her. You must have some 
. in keeping her from the royal presence.” 
ad: hold no discourse with you, Master Tre- 
eillian,” sald Varney. “It is evident tliat your fan- 
eied wronga lave turned your head, and that you 
answerable for your words. If you are in 

of any great secret, why do you not make 


use of it to. vantage ?” 
ainaee Tnogned at present. The time is not 
Come, Wait wait, If I am not mistaken, both you 


u will’ be overwhelmed in one common 
rain, I bave:songht you to beseech you at the last 
cease your , adopt an 


!” cried Varney, “I have com- 

sir, but.I cannot allow my- 

in this manner. Robsart 

is now Mistress: Varney. She is my wife, and I alone 
am answerable for-her treatment.” 

y —— _ ! serene hesitation - 
8a, ve some ‘ar purpose in 
solani eintiimmnaiocce of Blisabetl, Do you 
hear me, Sir Risliard Varney? You are a villain!” 
For’ @ moment:Varney’s: hand sought his sword, 
t restrained him. He saw that Tre- 
sillian had some purpose in provoking him into a 


glad Y hiseense teld:bim* that he had nothing 
encounter, oy omen oe brawl in his patron’s castle; 
“f wish,” he muttered, with a lugubrious: sir, | so with an assumed mildness : 


“that I was well out of this scrape. It is dangerous 
playing with fire. Iam not made for the intrigues 
of great people, and, I fear me, I shall suffer for this 
before I see the end of it,” 

, ees Tresillian rejoined Raleigh he said, glee- 
ully: 

“Great events will happen before long, Walter, or 
shall | give. you your uew title? Perhaps it will 
sound like pleasant. music in your ears.” 

“ Nay, I am not such a coxcomb as that,” au- 
swered Raleigh, “ lt is but prized by me as a mark 
of court favour, I hold it as a means to an end, 
Being poor and ambitious, anything is agreeable which 
will help me to rise,” 

“Ts not that Varney who came out of the door of 
that tower?” asked Tresillian, pointing to a cloaked 
figure which jus: then made its appearance. 

“Tis he, or I am much mistaken, Mark how he 
walks with the strut of a game-cock. The new ho- 
nours which blush thick upon him he carries not with 
becoming meekness.. But ’tiseverso. ‘Set a beggar 
ou horseback, and he will ride te the deyil,’” rejoined 
the new knight. 

“T must have speech of him.” 

“Beit so. Remember that you can have half m 
chamber if you are sure, as you have been informe 
that the one appointed for you is occupied.” 

“ Mauy thanks, Walter, I hold you my friend in my 
misfortunes, and shall not hesitate to avail myself 
of your offer should it be necessary, as I imagine it 
will be,” Tresilian said, running after the cloaked 
figure, 

“T hope he is not mad enough to provolte a riot,” 
said Raleigh to himself, ‘“ However, I shall not risk 
my favour at court by mixing myself up in his quar- 
rel. That, forsooth, would be a fool’s business.” 

The shrewd young gentleman re-entered the castle 
and joined the court party, who were talking merrily 
preperetory to separating for the night, the queen 

aving exhibited some symptoms of weariness, which 


was not to be wondered at, the day having been a 
most trying and fatiguing one. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
That sweet relief, the healing hand of Heav'a 
Alone to suff'ring innocence giv'’n; 
Come, friend of virtue, balm of every care, 
Dwell in my bosom, and forbid despair. 

“Sin RICHARD VARNEY, if I am not mistaken,” 
exclaimed Tresillian, when he had overtaken the 
person of whom he was in pursuit, 

“ At your service, sir,” answered Varney, coldly, 

“You know me, and I wish to make a few remarks 
which z ; 

“ Tresillian!” said Varney to himself, the, darkness 
having prevented him from recognising his enemy 


“You shall insult me now at your pleasure. An- 
other time we shall doubtless have a fitting oppor- 
tunity o/ settling the little score which exists between 
us, and which you have thisnight run up.” 

“ Contemptible hound!” exclaimed Tresillian, who 
would have done himeome violence had he not slipped 
quickly away, and disappeared through an door 
which happened to be within a few yards of him. 

Tresillian had mado an effort, such as it was, in 
Amy’s behalf, but he was not at liberty to act fully, 

his hands being so. tied, he could do her no real 
good until the time had expired for which she had 
stipulated. Not feeling in the humour for joining in 
the festivities, which were drawing to a close, he re- 
tired to Sir Walter Raleigh’s apartments, and, seleot- 
ing a couch in a retired corner, threw himself down, 
all dressed as he was, and courted sleep, which proved 
herself a shy lover. For a long time she coquetted 
around his eyeliis, and when at last she condescended 
to settle upon them he was worn out with watching 
for her approach. 

The Earl of Leicester was also glad wlien Bliza- 
beth siguified her wish to retire, and he was liberated 
from his arduous duties. Soon all was quiet and still. 
No sound was heard except the baying of hounds in 
the kennels, who were disturbed by the grooms and 
prickers making preparations for a grand bunt on the 
morrow, The yeomen of the guard performed the 
duties of the watch whenever the queen was present 
in person, and their voices were heard occasionally 
in the spacious courts and quadrangies of tlie castle. 
It was a lovely night. The sky was studded with 
stars, amidst which the moon shone out like a supe- 
rior luminary. 

Everything in the earl’s chamber denoted the taste 
of a Sybarite. The farniture was not only costly, 
but voluptuous. His eyes rested on the splendid 
hangings as if he enjoyed their beauty. His taste 
showed itself in the admiring way in which he leant 
over a vase of sweet-smélling flowers and stayed to 
inhale their fragrance. Again his: love; we may al- 
most say his necessity, for the beautiful betrayed: it- 
self in the act of producing and gazing at a miniature 
portrait of Amy—his countess, the unhappy lady 
upon whom he had bronght so much trouble, though 
he was unconscious how much she suffered. 

Outside his'window there was a small balustrade, 
from which was obtainable an extensive view of the 
chase, bathed in a flood of argent moonlight. 

As he stepped out he felt a glow of pride when he 
reflected that he was the owner of this wide domain 
and the founder of the festivities which ‘had for their 
entertainment the sovereign of the realm. 

But his heart throbned more quickly when he won- 
dered how long he would be able to maintain his 





lofty eminence. At any moment some untoward 0o 
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currence might chante to hurl him to the bottom of 
fortune’s ladder. He wished that Aleazar were 
within call, that he might consult him respecting the 


aspect of the heavenly bodies; for thenight seemed’ 


fayourable for snch a consultation. 

A slight noise in the room disturbed him, and, turn- 
ing round, he saw Varney. A smile instantly illu- 
miuated bis handsome features, and, extending his 
hand, he exclaimed: 

“ Let me congratulate you, Sir Richard, upon your 
elevation to knightly rank. No one better deserved 
such a return for.services rendered.” 

“Let me thank you, my lord, for your kind inter. 
position im my favour,” answered Varney, humbly, 
“I know to whom I owe my rank, and, believe me, I 
am grateful for this last mark of. your favour,” 

The earl leid down the orders with which his 
breast glittered, and Varney gathered them into.» 
jewel-case—first, the. EuglishGarter.and the dia- 
mond George, the jewel of the order; next, the 
order of the Golden Fleece, conferred upon him by 
the King of Spain; then the order of Be. Andrew, 
which bad beea revived by the last James of Scotland. 
WiTete te-souroaly: ovudietenl with your dl 

« sca. co t our f 
Sir Richard.” é KOE aT 

“Ob, my lord!” answered Varney, “to you I'am 
the same humble servant that I have always been; 
to the world T sliall appear a little bigger, but I beg 
that you will not banish me from your person be- 
cause your influence has made the sun of the queen’s 
favour to shine upon me,” 

“Thou art a good fellow, Varney. I have not 
pinned my faith on a leaf to be shaken by the wind 
of either prosperity or adversity; in you I can re- 
pose confidence, Now, while I take off this gay 
" tell me what news there may, be to be re- 

Varney did not dare to relate the story of Amy’s 
escape from-Oumnor, for he. kaew that the narration 
would throw the earl into'a state of profound per- 
turbation, and perhaps unfit him for the performance 
of his duties on the morrow, It: was,.in his opinion, 
one of those facts best kept concealed uuder existing 
circumstances. He'had w half-formed plan in his 
bead of sending. Dick Whistler after her on the fol- 
lowing morning; a recapvare:was possible. But at 
present he scarcely knew what‘to:do for the best; 
he was &pprehensive-of no present danger, aud all he 
thought of was'to lull the earl bis master-into a sense 
of security, whatever might happen afterwards. 

“IT have only heard’a general expression of opinion 
in your favour, my lord,” answered Varney. ‘“ Men 
say that your hospitality is rigtt royal, and, saving 
your, presence, I bave listened to some who under 
their breath look forward to the time when you will 
sit on the throue of this fair country,” 

Leicester’s countenance lighted up, but the plea- 
surable emotion soon faded away. 

“It were a high destiny,” he said, “but I need 
not tell you that it cannot be. Yon, who are in my 
conlideuce, know very well that I am married. 
mau cannot have two wives. Even now I tremble 
when | think of the consequences which might follow 
& discovery of the policy 1 have pursued in this mat- 
ter. My head might be brought to the block.” 

Varuey laughed scorofully, 

“ You are too high and mighty for that, my lord,” 
he exclaimed, “your kingmen too, numerous and 
powerful. Besides, in this free England: no man’s 
heud can fall without law.” 

“| have many enemies, Varney,” sighed the earl. 
“ The inevitable result of being great is that one’s 
rise brings one unmerited enmity; andif my royal 
mistress wistied it, she las enougli of the spirit of 
her father, the’ bloody King Harry, to devise some 
means of accusing me of treason. An accusation is 
easily made, and judges are’ too prone to listen to 
trum ped-up evidence. 

“I wish, my lord, that we had never made that 
fatal journey into Devonshire. You would not then 
have been trapped by the beauty of Mistress Amy.” 
_ “Tt is too late for regrets ; and my love for the girl 
is so great that I-cannot wish the-past recalled.” 

“But why not make some secret bower for this 
‘Rosamond?’” said Varney. “You can love her; my 
lord, and keep her close. Suppose no one is any wiser 
than at present, you would be free to play a high 
game, and if, as I think, the queen looks upon you 
with favour, now is the time to urge your suit.” 

“Tuere is a chance. I will not disguise that either 
from you or myself,” Leicester. answered, musingly. 
“ Her majesty’s manuer grows. more gracious day by 
day. Yet I fear some terrible explosion. I know 
not why, but I have a presentiment of coming. evil. 
These intuitions, as I may call them, rarely deceive 
me.” 

“You have been overtaxed to-day, my lord; ’tisa 
Weakness of the nerves and. will pass with sleep,” 
Varney hastened to saggest. “If you will be brave, 
&ud rise equal to the occasion, daring all, soaring like 





the eagle, you will achieve yourdestiny! What says 
the voice of the stars? Alcazar made a prediction, 
and he isa man in whose skill I would place» impli- 
cit trust. He even foretold the dignity I have re- 
ceived to-night.” 

“Did he?’ exelaimed the earl, much interested. 
“Tf I could believe that I were destined to be Bliza- 
beth’s consort! Why not? Her sister Mary gave 
her hand to Philip of Spain. Why should Blizabeth 
be averse to matrimony? You fill my mind with 
strange thoughts, Varney, I will to bed and reflect 
as I may upon my future course. What news have 

from Cumnor ?” 

“The best, my lord,” answered Varney, uneasily. 
“What would you say if this indisposition of the 
countess deepened ?—if—if ’twere a setious malady, 
which were to have a fatal ending?” 

“No more of that!” cried Leicester, impetuously. 
“T cannot and will not listen to such suggestious! 
Life must not be tempered with. I will iiave no 
wrong done—no, not even to sit.on the throne of such 
a country as England!” 

“I did but jest, my lord,” Varney exclaimed, 
quickly changing histone. ‘ The lady isin no dan- 
ger, and feels no uneasiness save a desire for your 
company.” 

“Poor Amy,” the earl said as Varney assisted 
him to his couch, “I have indeed caused you to 
travel a path which is not exactly one of roses ; but 
I am a child of fate, and must go whither my destiny 

urries me.” 

That was the mood in which Varney wished to get 
him, ead, with a wish that: his rest: might be undis- 
turbed; he'left him to indulge fresh dreams of am- 
bition and wonder when the ball, now that it was set 
rolling; would stop. 

He already saw his patron king, and himself a 
minister of state; loadetl with wealth and honours. 

“ What,” said he to himself, “shall I allow the 
life of # pretty girl to stand between me and the rea- 
lisatiou of sucha vision? Were there twenty girls 
in the way they'should all fall! Leicester shall be 
no wiser. The death: may’ shock him, but the first 


| peng over he will cousider her an obstacle removed 


his path, and thank fatefor riddiug him of such 
aa encumbrance, I will be stirring with the dawn 
to-morrow. Whistler shall goin pursuit of the way~ 
ward girl. I will bribe him heavily to: use-despatoh 
and bring her back to Cumnor. Shw cannot be diffi- 
oult to find, and once more under the care of Anthony 
Foster her hours are numbered.” 

With this awfal threat on hie lips he sought his 
chamber and, such was the callousness of the man’s 
mind, quickly fell asleep, though his slumber was 
not Gndisturved. He: tossed restlessly about, bab- 
bled wildly, and sometimes cried out loudly; bis 
thoughts: were active, while his: body lay uncon- 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

Sir C.; Make yourself a little intelligible, sir. 

Fad.: And so I don’t speak plain, ? Oh! the Tittle 
rogue! There’s more beauty in the veins of her neck 
than in icone wae 4 Te dr parhrmeeadben 
smack of her lips in all Handel, 

Dvxine@ the period of this eventful day which 
was passed by Amy in the castle she was the prey 
of a restless auxiety, Every moment she expected 
to see the Ear! of Leicester, or, at least, some’ mes- 
senger from her husbaud, for she did not dream for 
a moment that her letter had miscarried. 

The unhappy girl was entirely at a loss to account 
for his protracted silence, aud could only explain it 
on the ground that he was so much occupied with 
the duties which devolved upon him as host that 
he could not spare half an hour even for her. 

“ When all is still,” she said, “he will come to 
me; and I will be so loving and obedient that I will 
do anything he tells me. I would not embarrass him 
for the world, and he shall not have cause to address 
one word of reproach to me.” 

She heard the hoarse shouts of the multitude, the 
discharge of the cannon, the brayiug of the trum- 
pets, and the clash of the music discoursed by the 
numerous bands. She beheld the splendid display 
of fireworks, and her childish mind was pleased with 
the pyrotechnic devices, which were entirely new to 
her, and seemed like magic. 

It was a relief when night fell, and but few sounds 
disturbed the air, A party of royaterers in a corner 
of the court kept up a din till twelve o’olock, but at 
last their drunken voices, too, were hushed. 

Yet she could not sleep, for she expected to hear 
the welcome footsteps of her lord. on the stairs, and 
to be clasped in his manly embrace as of old. : 

‘*He will come! Qh, I know he will come to 
me!” she murmured, 

‘here were two others besides herself who could 
not sleep that night—one was Tresillian, the other 
Dick Whistler. The former awoke froma broken 
slumber to find that Sir Walter Raleigh, whose 





chamber he shared, had retired, and was sound 
asleep. Rising, he arranged his garments, and, de- 
scending, made his way to Mervyn's Tower—walk- 
ing up and down before it, and wondering if Amy was 
still in her apartments, and ifshe had been success- 
ful in the plan which—from the fact of her despatch- 
ing a letter to Leicester—ho fancied she had 
formed. 

While thus engaged he saw Dick Whistler come 
into the court with uusteady gait, and make in as 
straight a line ag he could pursue for the doorway of 
Mervyn’s Tower. 

Hastily concealing himself in the shadow of the 
door, Tresillian heard him mutter to himself: 

“Tl unearth this petticoat, and question her as 
to her coming here. There is some secret attached 
to it, ll warrant me, and secrets at times put. money 
in one’s purse, I have had the scheme in my thoughts 
all the evening, and should have gone before had not 
the plaguy wine got into my head so as to muddle 
it, By the Mass! I shalt soon become so much like 
a butt that they may tap me and fiud claret!” 

Thanking the instinct that prompted him to come 
and watch over his lost. love, Tresillian stood close, 
feeling sure that Whistler's words alluded to Amy. 
For a moment he did not know what to do, and, 
after a little reflection, he determined to wait, and be 
guided by the course of events. 

It seemed probable that the fellow—prompted by 
cupidity and curiosity—intended to inflict his hate- 
ful presence upon Amy; to stop him at once and 
inflict condigo punishment upon him would compro- 
mise the countess, and be apparently unjust to the 
intruder, who had; as yet, done nothing to merit 
chastisement. If he werecaught in the act of annoy~ 
ance, Tresillian felt that he should be justified im 
raising # hue and ery, which might ultimately assist 
Amy in spite of herself. 

It seemed to hin decidedly for her interest—after 
what had taken place before the queen—that her 
presence in the castle should be widely known; 
though by no word of his would he break his pro- 
mise: to her. 

The conduct of Whistler, however, might enable 
him to cry for help, and so bring people into her 
chamber, and force her to declare herself, aud implore 
assistance. 

With a beating heart he continued to wait. 

Ainy’s expectancy made her hesring unusually 
acute, and when the sound of Dick Whistler ascead- 
ing the staircase fell upom her ears she concluded 
that the earl was her miduight. visitor, and, opening 
the:door to receive him, exclaimed, as she held out 
her arms : 

“ At last, darling, at last!” 

“ Well, I didn’t know [ was expected, but it’s all 
the better!” replied Dick, allowing her arms to en- 
circle his neck. 

The embrace was of momentary duration only, for, 
with a shrick of disappointment and dismay, Amy 
retreated to a corner of the room, and gazed in a ter- 
rified manner at Whistler, who was plainly visible as 
he stood in the moonbeams which played upon his 


figure. 

Though she had seen him onee or twice at Cumnor 
he had made no impression upon her memory, and 
she did not recollect him in the least. 

“ Whovare you?” she asked; ‘“‘and how dare you 


intrude upon me in this privacy? Are you not 
afraid of being punished, or have you come here by 
mistake? If so, I beg you to retire at once, as you 
must see that you have uo business here.” 

“My business, pretty one, is with you,” replied 
Whistler. “ Tell me your name, and all about your- 
self. Give me one kiss—nay, two or threo, I'll not 
be satisfied with one ; and I'll ley ny rank and for- 
tune’ at your feet.” 

“Qh! go away, I implore you!” cried Amy, now 
thoroughly alarmed, “ If you are a gentleman, leave 
me—you know not what you do! Heaven help me!” 
she sdded. “ He’is disguised with wine.” 

Dick’s only response was to advance towards her, 
boldly, his arms extended, saying: 

“One kiss, if I die for it.” 

He happened, however, to stumble over a chair, 
and this enabled Amy to rush past him, crying: 

“ Help! help!” 

In @ moment Tresillian was in the room. Hekuew 
her voice too well to hesitate a moment, and rushed 
to her rescue. Amy was like « startled fawn. The 
presence of a second man, whose features she could 
not see for the darkness, instead of reassuring her, 
alarmed her still more, and she fled down the stairs, 
into the court, and through an open wicket into the 
garden, which she thought offered a more secure re- 
treat than any other part of the castle. 

Dick Whistler had by this time recovered himself, 
and, looking at Tresillian, exclaimed : 

“Who have we here? This becomes serious. 
Shall I not keep an appointment with » lady with- 
out having spies put upon me?” 
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“Liar and villain!” cried Tresillian, “I speal 
within bounds, for I know you to be both. Thelady 
did not wish for your company, and you were an im- 
pudent intruder.” 

“Oh! isitso? Perhaps you are the party she 
expected ; for that she did await some one I'll swear, 
or she would not have thrown her lovely arms round 
my neck, There are nice goings-on in my Lord of 
Leicester’s castle. Let us have lights to examine 
your countenance withal ; or, failing that, you'll have 
to stand in the moonlight, that I may identify you, 
else I'll know the reason why. This savours of im- 
morality, and cannot be permitted, sir gallant,” said 
Whistler, impudently. 

“ A truce to thy balderdash,” exclaimed Tresillian, 
“ you know me very well, or ought to. My name is 
Tresillian, and you are the madcap attendant upon 
Sir Richard Varney—to give him the title his villany 
bas brought bim.” 

“ Now, by this hilt! no one shall abuse my master,” 
cried Dick Whistler. “ And, seeing that you are in 
my power through this discovery, Master Tresillian, 
it behoveth you to chaust a little less loudly. But, 
eoqeveantel where is the lady?” 

“ Methought something passed me on the stairs,” 
ejaculated Tresillian. 

“I would to Heaven my head was not so light and 
my brain so muddy. It is usually an exceeding fer- 
tile brain, and has done me good service in my life- 
time. I water it, I manure it as it likes with good 
liquor, and it bringeth forth tenfold; but at times it 
rusteth, I cannot tell why. Had I not been muddled 
she should not have ’scaped thus.” 

** You are an insolent varlet,” said Tresillian, “ and 
must leave this room. There is gold for thee; take 
it, and consider yourself paid.” 

“For what ?—for silence?” cried Dick. “No, I'll 
go hang first. There shall be inquiring and laughter 
at your expense, Master Tresillian, to-morrow. But 
I'll take the gold, I like the chink of the yellow- 
boys.” 

“ Either depart of your own free will or go at the 
point of my sword,fyou rascally knave !’”’ exclaimed 
Tresillian, drawing, for he was growing choleric. 
“ Am 1 to be mocked by grooms?” 

“Groom in your teeth!” answered Bick, who was 
just drunk enough to be valorous. 

But before he could place himself in defence the 
sharp prick of Tresi!lian’s sword drove him to the 
door and through the doorway to the head of the 
stairs, down which he pitched headlong, lying at the 
bottom stunned and bleeding. 

Tresillian now searched the room carefully, and, 
finding no trace of Amy, went down the staircase 
and looked over the court. At length he concluded 
that she had either found some asylum or temporarily 
hidden herself and would return. He lingered in the 
court, pacing up and down impatiently, until daylight 
appeared, and the inmates of the castle began to move 
about; then he went back to Raleigh's apartments, 
and, thoroughly worn out, slept. 

As for Dick Whistler, he lay like a log where he 
bad fallen, overcome by the drink he had taken and 
the hurts he received in tumbling down the crooked 
staircase, which made his bones ache all the next day, 
though he was not seriously injured. 

The night was by no means cold, and Amy was not 
inconvenienced by the weather; in fact the air was 
rather agreeable than otherwise, for it fanned her hot 
and feverish cheek as she wandered through the par- 
terre full of flowers, and amidst the quaintly cut 
shrubs, it being the custom to fashion yews and boxes 
into the similitude of birds and animals. 

She was clad in a brown silk dress, and had left 
her cloak and hood in the tower when she 80 preci- 
pitately sought safety in flight. Her face wasa little 
haggard, and her hair had escaped its fastenings. 

“ What a strange guise for Leicester’s countess!” 
she said, half aloud. “How have I entered my hus- 
band’s castle! how been received! But I have one 
comfort, he does not knowit. Icame here of my own 
free will. Itis not by Dudley’s orders or consent 
I am in this plight.” 

To return to Mervyn's Tower was to her such a 
repugnant course that she determined on no account 
to adopt it. It seemed far more advisable to her to 
remain in the pleasauuce and try to enlist some lady 
of the court in her behalf, as she stood a chance of 
meeting some one in the morning. 

A grotto built of the spar found in Derbyshire in- 
vited her to enter. She found seats inside, and sank 
down upon one, which, though not very comfortable, 
was nevertheless a seasonable resting-place. 

She could not sleep, though her head fell back and 
her eyes closed. ‘Che slightest sound made by the 
wiud, the cry of a peacock, the movement of a bough, 
was sufficient to cause her to start up and look wildly 

by about her. 

The nigkt passed and dawn came; with the morn 
ing, too, came hope. She began to think that her 
sufferings were nearly over, for it could not be long 





k | first before she would be discovered by some one 


through whom she could make her presence known 
to the earl. 

Perhaps, she thought, the letter has not reached 
its destination ; or, if it had, the earl, preoccupied, 
had cast it on one side to read it at his leisure; or it 
might have fallen into Varney’s hands, who, being 
her enemy—as she always argued—had purposely 
kept it from him to whom it was ad 

Atan early hour, while still ensconced in the grotto, 
Amy heard footsteps and voices approaching her. 

A small hole in the wall, which was intended to 
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admit light, enabled her to look out and behold the| « 


long vista of walks, flower-beds, terraces, and flights 
of steps which led up to the castle. 

These had little interest for her; she had recog- 
nised one of the voices, whose tones thrilled through 
her very heart. It was that of the Earl of Leicester, 
and with him was a lady, evidently of high rank, fur 
several ladies in attendance upon her remained some 
distance in the rear, in a respectful attitude, 

“Tt must be the queen, and with Dudley,” mur- 
mured Amy, her heart palpitating violently. 

She was right. It was indeed Elizabeth, who had 


accepted the earl’s escort to walk through the beau- | and 


tiful grounds before they set out for the chase. Her 
majesty was dressed in hunting costume, which well 
became her imperious and slightly masculine form. 
Leicester was attired in Lincoln green, with all the 
appurtenances of a huntsman. 

is manner was full of tenderness. Amy remem- 
bered how he had often bent over her with the same 
soft and gentle air, and how his expressive eyes had 
sought to read her soul. A pang of jealousy shot 
through her heart, Could it be possible that she had 
a rival, and that in the person of England's queen ? 
She pressed her hand to her side to atill the beating 
of + hare mcr heart, and still gazed and still lis- 
ten 

When the queen and Leicester had almost reached 
the entrance of the grotto they paused. To the 
right of them rose a tinkling fountain, in the basin 
of which the water fell with a musical sound, All 
around gave evidence of the lovely summer-time. 
The fragrance of the flowers was everywhere; the 
bees hummed, the birds sang, and a pleasant zephyr 
an gon amidst the leafy branches of the trees, creat- 

g an agreeable murmur as if it gave to every leaf 
a tongue. 

Through the apertures in the stones of which the 
grotto was composed Amy could not only hear the 
conversation that took place between the queen and 
Leicester, but she could see their every movement 
and almost hear them breathe, 

Elizabeth was evidently much affected at some- 
thing Leicester had said to her, for her ordinary leo- 
nine look bad entirely vanished; a tear trembled in 
her eyes, which sought the ground, and the earl’s 
manner was less confident than usual. 

Amy’s first impulse was to rush out and disclose 
herself, but, restraining this, she bent forward to hear 
what passed between her majesty and Leicester, 
murmuring : . 

“ After all he is my husband, and I will not break 
my promise to him. He told me that the queen must 
on no account know anything of our union. There 
may be private reasons which he will explain: and 
something tells me that the lady by his side is Eliza- 
beth of England—she is so majestic in her bearing. 
It must be she, No, no—I will keep my word, come 
what may.” 

(To be continued.) 





Dr. Russet well observes that the following ex- 
tract will startle those who think it easy to victual 
Paris :—* In his negotiations with Count Bismarck, 
M. Thiers required the besieging army to allow the 
admission into Paris during the month’s armistice 
of 34,000 oxen, 80,000 sheep, 8,000 pigs, 5,000 calves, 
100,000 cwt. of salt meat, 8,000,000 ewt. of hay and 
straw, 200,000 owt. of flour, 30,000 cwt. of vege- 
tables, 100,000 tons of coal, and 14,500,000 cubic 
feet of wood. All requisitions were meanwhile to 
be suspended by the Germans, 

An Unpueasant Situation.—Canadian pa; 
mention that the government steamer “ Seed 
III.” has left Quebeo for the Lower St. Lawrence 
on lighthouse service. The Quebec Chronicle says 
the principal yo) of the mission is to remove two 
men from the Bird Rocks, in the Gulf, who have 
been on this;desolate little island for more than a 
month without being able to obtain the slightest 


assistance. The rocks are over 70ft. high, and to | ' 


reach the summit the visitor must climb two per- 
pendicular ladders over 30 feet each, an operation 
attended with considerable risk. At the base of the 
island large, sharply-cut boulders of black stone are 
scattered at irregular distances, against which and 
the rock itself the waves, when the sea is running 
high, dash with tremendous violence and force. In 
launching a boat from the rocks a calm day must 
be selected, and even then the greatest caution ob- 
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insinuating that a man who has done wrong or fool- 
ishly — must of necessity be always doing wrong 
and foolish things. Atabirth he will tell you that 
half the human race die before the age of five years, 
and repeat the same thing more Spe rere d ata 
christening ; ata wedding, he will subtly hope that 
as the jority of weddings are y, he trusts 
this may bean — and further hopes that the 
Divorce Court may have fewer cases next year, for 
it is lamentable to find that the cases are annually 
increasing ; and at a funeral, hint that the 
Sou ‘m te ical i an diaiandiets 

ur in temper, oe in in 
company, feared by his wife, shunned by his chil- 
dren, hated by his acquaintances, and sowing dis- 
sension in hi , he is @ very miserable object in- 
deed—un mauvais sujet. 

Such men are often gifted with great talents ; 
clever almost to a proverb, and accompli toa 
high degree, in their start in life, the envy 
and admiration of circle in which they move. 
fondiy take the flattery of —— ry = granted, 

‘on fancying they are cut out for fortune, an 
a 
ion ve noi y 

possess, and the laudations of prejudiced fri 





Inrant Morrauity 1x Large Towns.—The 
istrar-General’s returns of the mortality in 17 
large towns of England in the third quarter of the 
t year show a high rate of infant mortality. 
registers for the quarter show that in Sunder- 
land the number of deaths of infants not a year old 
was equal to 18°8 per cent. of the number of births 
registered in the . In Portsmouth the ratio is 
the births; in London eit 


in 
21°7 per cent. 
cent. ; in Wolverhampton, 22°4; in Bris 
Neweastle-upon-Tyne, 25°7; in Salford, 262; in 
Birmingham, 27°8; in Sheficid, 27°7 ; in Hull 28°45 

’ ; in Brad 


in 28°7; f+) DO; 2 
ford, 82'1; in Leeds, 33°9; in Norwich, 371; in 


Leicester, 38°7. In Liverpool the ratio was no less 
than 39°2 per cent. ; so that for every five children 
whose births were registered in that town in the 
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quarter, two children died in the quarter under one 

ear old. The mean for the 17 towns showsa num- 
Cer of deaths under one year of age in the quarter 
amounting to 26°3 per cent. on the number of births 
orviatered it the quarter. This indicates a very high 


diarrhoea is epidemic ; and so also was scarlet fever. 
In the preceding Fee of the , the second 
uarter of 1870, mean of the 17 towns showed 
deaths of infants amounting to only 14°7 per cent. 
of the births registered inthe quarter. Some allow- 
ance must be made for the circumstance that the 
birth-rate with which this comparison 
always lower in the third than in the second quarter 
of the year. 'e table shows that in the 
healthier districts of England out of 100 children 
born alive 10 die in the course of twelve months. 


———ESEE 


ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 

be Anaad Sentra tee ety es a 
not one o! grea writers, a rate, one 
of the spoiled children of modern literature. His 
career as an huthor may be divided cfm iy 
very unequal length and of very ual merit. 
English readers know only the Dumas of the latter 
period, identified with ‘ Monte Christo ” and “The 
Three Musketeers.”” But when, in 1829, the cele- 
brated prose tragedy, “ Henry III. and his Court,” 
was brought out at the Thédtre Francais, to the in- 
tense horror of the old classicists, the young author 
was regarded as a man of brilliant genius, equal al- 
most to the who had created “ Hernani,” and 
destined, with him, to revolutionise French litera- 
ture. 

The thorough understanding of scenic effect, the 
bustle of the plot, and the complete throwing away 
of old sesthetic traditions, are not sufficient to ex- 
plain the popularity which M. Alexandre Dumas en- 
joyed atonce. He adroitly caught the spirit of the 


times, and earned reputation by it. It would be, of pots 


course, impossible to give here anything like an ade- 
quate sk of the brilliant literary career of M. 
Alexandre Dumas ; the reader must be referred to 
his amusing Memoirs, which under various titles 
occupy between thirty and forty volumes. 

During the early part of his career as an author 
he ad the Byronic style, use it was fashion- 
able. — - the eee Sh towards ore 
tragedies, he com; “ Caligula ” as a ki 
proof that if he liked he could equal Pierre Corneille 
and M. Ponsard. No’ was ired of him by 
the public but neatness of style, skill in forming the 
structure of a plot, and in accumulating episodes 
and incidents of the most i description. 
As for ideas, humour, the power of observing and 
delineating character,they were not to be 

If we want to estimate as it deserves the influence 
uced on French 
literature, we have only to see what pupils he leaves 
behind him. 

Bern July 24, 1803, M. Alexandre Dumas was 
therefore sixty-seven years old when he died. The 
complete list of his works will be found in Quérard’s 
“Supercheries Littéraire Dévoilées,” tome 1, part 
2, together with a number of biographical details 
and anecdotes of the most amusing description. 





A Centrnarian.—At a recent meeting of the 
pase bem Board of wos : i AJ yay if seg 
workhouse reported Mary Hicks, aged 104, be- 
longing to the parish of Isleworth, died on the 24th 
November. She was born on the 11th of August, 
1766, and was baptized on the 15th of February, 
1767, at Broeseley Church, Salop. Since her rs A 
mission into the workhouse, now over twenty-seven 
years ago, she has fared well, and was a hale 
old lady, even after she had liveda century. Barely 
che gave ous of Soe geardione a complete Miabtty of 

@ gave one of the a comple ry 
her life, She was buried in Isleworth churchyard. 
Four inmates followed, whose oe te 

ears (being an average 0: years), 
pe other eee he Oa ane (leon to the 
above, amoun’ ing an average 
for the eight of 78} Proaolh 

THe Fietp Post 1n 1759.—How the field post 
was managed during the Seven Years’ War may be 
Ju from an order issued from the Duke of Bruns- 

’s head-quarters at the time when his troops 
were operating on the river Lahor. It directed that 
sentries should be posted on both sides of the river 
at the spots where bridges had existed prior to the 
War, so that letters between the Duke and General 
Wutginau or Major Schlieffen could be promptly ex- 
changed without going round by the bridge at Wolfs- 
hausen. “The opposite sentries,” explai 
order, “ throw the letters to each other over the 
Lahor. They must fasten them toa stone, but 
must always wrap them up well, so that ifin the 
ent bad weather they should fall into the mud they 
may not be moistened or soiled. You will select 
@8 sentries expert men, who will be paid for their 





trouble, so that the letters are not thrown into the 
water by unskilful persons. As soon asa letter has 
in this way arrived, been t, or rather thrown 
from one side of the Lahor to the other, it must be 
immediately despatched from Riittershausen hither 
by express.” e order is dated Krofdorff, Decem- 
ber 31, 1759. 





THE PEARLS OF ERIN; 


oR, 
THE HALF SISTERS. 
——_—__>—— 
CHAPTER XXVIL 


For the third, time sounded that midnight sum- 
mons upon the great door of Connor Hall, and this 
time it was so loud and eee in its wild clangour 
as to arouse the household from their beds. 

Doors were heard to open and shut hurriedly, and 
steps resounded in the halls. 

Bassantyne leaned back against the wall of Lady 
Kathleen’s dressing-room, pistol in hand, his face 
drawn an with anguish of an awful 
ex on. 

ly Kathleen stood in listening attitude, white 
as marble, her eyes dilated wide with horror. 

** Tell them not to open the door,” whispered Bas- 
santyne, sharply and shrilly. 

“It is toolate! I cannot give the order without 
making matters worse. Delaney has already gone 
to the door.” 

“ Then I’m lost!” 

* Perhaps it is not the police, I will see.” 

Lady Kathleen glided into her boudoir, and locked 
the door opening into the corridor. Then she softly 
and swiftly undid the fastenings of her Tg) wide 
French windows, and stepped out upon cony, 
into the midst of a group of plants and shrubs in 


Screened Py these, her ladyship looked over the 
edge of the balcony keenly and cautiously. 

A group of men were below, most of them mounted. 
One of them held the bridles of two riderless 
horses. The men who had come upon these horses 
were those who were beating the loud tattoo upon 
the door. 

Bending over the railing of the balcony still far- 
ther, Lady Kathleen saw that one of the men at the 
door, like the horsemen, was in policeman’s uniform. 
The other, from his apparent lameness and his 
general sopemnaet, she recognised as Bassantyne’s 
enemy, e Bill. 

She was about to retreat, when the horsemen dis- 
mounted, securing theirhorses to the trees. One of 
the men said: 

* Knock louder. Wake them up, lads——”’ 

** Whisht!”’ said the officer at the door. “It’s 
coming they are. None o’ Psy hullaballoo now!” 

“Better surround the Hall,”’ suggested Lame 
Bill, uneasily. “Gentleman Bob is a regular des- 
perado! He may escape by the back door while we 
are at the front.” 

“ Perhaps it’ll be telling me how to ate you'll be 
next,” said the officer, testily. ‘“* As if I didn’t know 
my own business. It’s full of hints and advice 
you've been since we started.” 

Nevertheless, despite his jealousy of comments 


or interference, the officer, who seemed in command 
< oe Pee. his men to guard the rear 
oors 


At that moment the great door swung on its mas- 
sive hinges, and Delaney appeared on the threshold, 
demanding what was wanted. 

Lady Kathleen back to her dressing-room 
finding Bassantyne in the attitude in which she 


left 

“It is the police, guided by Lame Bill!” she said, 
breathlessly. ‘They are surrounding the house. 
You must escape at once. I may be doing wrong in 
thus screening you——”’ 

*“ But self-preservation’s the first law of nature. 
How am I to escape ?”” 

* Follow me quickly. Without a word.” 

She led the way into her bed-chamber, through 
her bath-room, out upon a little, narrow landing, 
lighted by a small round window. From this land. 
ing a circular flight of stairs led to the ground 


"a 

Lady Kathleen conducted the fugitive down the 
staircase, coming out upon a lower landing, from 
which there was but a single mode of egress—a 
small door opening into the rose-garden. 

rss is a private entrance, never used now-a- 


days,” said Lady Kathleen as she hurri drew 
mee bolts and bars. “ It is varbinel te the 
outside by a heavy growth ofivy, and will probably 


escape the notice of the police. I will gain all the 
time I can for your esca Now go.” 

She pulled open the door, its rusty hinges creak- 
os, oat tyne peered cautiously out into the 


'y Kathleen had surmised truly. The narrow 
door in the house wall, grown over with ivy, and un- 


screened by a porch, had escaped the observation 
of the policemen. There were no watchers outside. 

With a muttered word of thanks, Bassantyne 

lided down the steps into the garden, sped along 

in the shadow of the rose hedge to a belt of shrub- 

, under the protection of which he made for the 
park, 

Once in the park, he believed it would be easy to 
make his way out of the valley into the open coun- 
try outside. 

y Kathleen stood in the little arched doorway 
in the wall until Bassantyne had gained the shrub- 
bery, then she softly closed the door and fas- 
tened it securely. 

She glided swiftly up the stairs, locked her 
bath-room door, putting the key in her pocket, and 
leisurely proceeded to her sitting-room. 

Some one was knocking loudly at her door. She 
called out: 


** Who is there ?” 
A chorus of voices answered her, prominent among 
which she distinguished those of Delaney the steward, 


and of her maid, whom she had dismissed to bed an 
hour before. 

Going tothe door, she flung it open, demanding, 
haughtily : 

* Why am I disturbed at this hour, and in this 
manner? What has happened ?” 

She regarded the group at her threshold with 
flashing eyes and indignant mien. 

The group consisted of nearly all her servants, 
Mr. and Mrs. Delaney, the police officer and one of 
his assistants, behind whom was Lame Bill, al 
sinister delight and expectant triumph. 

“TI beg your pardon, my lady,’”’ said the officer, re. 
spectfully, removing his hat. ‘I am here on s 

infuland most unwelcome duty, in obedience tc 

e orders of my superiors.” 

“Well >” anid 1 'y Kathleen, in apparent haughty 
surprise. ‘* What isit you want? Certainly there 
can be no necessity to arouse a lady at this hour. Ii 
ag want anything, you can apply to my steward. 

r. Delaney.” 

ik lady” began Delaney, timidly and an. 
xiously. 

The officer interrupted the old steward. He was 
aman of some education and character, and had 
much of the vaunted Irish chivalry. The aspect o/ 
the lovely young creature, with her unbound hai) 
and her great blue eyes, full of mingled haughtiness 
and terror, appealed his sense of gallantry 
Moreover, the Connors of Ballyconnor were one oi! 
the great families of County Wicklow, with wealtk 
and influence—qualities which he well knew how 
respect—and he had no desire to offend the latest 
representative of the ancient house. 

‘My lady,” he said, “ we have received infor 
mation that a person known as Gentleman Bob, and 
under various other aliases, a fugitive convict from 
the colonies, is living under your roof——” 

Who says this?” demanded Lady Kathleen. 

“T do!” declared Lame Bill, stepping forward, 
“It’s I that gavo the information. There’s a big 
reward out for him, and I’ve put inaclaim for it. 
Gentleman Bob is living at Connor Hall, under 
the nobbish name of Bassantyne——” 

Lady Kathleen forced a smile. 

“Mr. Bassantyne is my husband,”’ she said, dis- 
dainfully. “If you desire to see him, Delaney will 
conduct you to his door. But why do couple 
the vulgar name of some thief—at least, the name 

ou mention sounds like the assumed name of a 
tecstieeitioes—with that of Mr. Bassantyno ?” 

The police officer looked at the lady pityingly. 

“You don’t know?” he questioned. “This party 
here,” and he indicated Lame Bill, “ says you have 
been imposed on, my lady, and that you ran away 
with and marrieda runaway convict, AndI’ve been 
sent here to ta the man. The police have 
been on the look-out for him in Dublin lately, owing 
to secret information they had received. Thisisan 
unpleasant duty for me, my lady, but I must obey 
otduta. I hope that it will turn out that thore is 
some mistake, and that Mr. Bassantyne can make 
matters clear at head-quarters. I have been to Mr, 
Bassantyne’s room, but he is not in, Is he not in 
your chamber ?” 

Kathleen’s fair cheeks reddened. 

“ He is not,”’ she answered, log 4 

* Of course he is,” cried Lame Bill rudely, losing 
his sense of politeness, if he ever had any, in his 

and longing for revenge. ‘‘ You'll find him in 
ladyship’s rooms, Mr. Officer. This shilly- 
shallying ain’t going to do at all. I shall report you 
for your want of zeal, sir, if the man escapes! You 
refused to the rear doors till I goaded you 
into it, and you stand here parleying and losing 
time, just as if you wanted to give the fellow a 
chance to get off!” 

This may have been exactly what the officer did 
want, for he coloured angrily, and peremptorily 
ordered Lame Bill to hold his peace. 

“If you doubt my word,” said Lady Kathleen, 
addressing the officer, “you are at liberty to look 





through my rooms. Delaney, show him through,” 
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The officer muttered something about the forms 
of the law, his respect for the Connors, and his dis- 
belief in Lame Bill’s story, but accepted the prof- 
fered guidance of Delaney. and passed on, followed 
by his assistants. 

As he entered the sitting-room Lame Bill made a 
movement also to follow him, but the servants seized 
and held him, while he foamed and raved, and 
threatened them with all the terrors of the law. 

The examination of her ladyship’s rooms was 
brief. It was quite evident that Bassantyne was 
not concealed in them. The little private door by 
which he had escaped was discovered, and the officer 
carefully examined its fastenings by the light of a 
candle. 

There were fresh finger-marks in the thick dust 
on the bolts, and at sight of these the officer’s face 
grew grave. 

Some one had evidently gone out by the private 
door recently. 

The officer began to give credence to Lame Bill’s 
story, which until now he had disbelieved. He ex- 
amined the footprints in the dust on the stairs, and 
as he did so his newly formed suspicions streng- 
thened. It became evident to him that this noble 
young heiress had ben deluded into a marriage with 
a runaway convict, who had taken to flight on the 
approach of danger. 

He opened the private door and looked ont, as 
Bassantyne had done. Not one of his assistants was 
on te side of tke house. Bassantyne was nowhere 
in sight. 

“This is a bad business!” he muttered. “ There 
is no doubt but that he has fled. Flight at such a 
time has a bad look!” 

Old Delaney looked troubled and anxious. 

** Yon think it’s trae then?” he asked. “Oh, my 
poor young lady ! My poor lady !”” 

“Tf he’s innocent, how should he know we were 
after him ?” asked the officer. “If he’s innocent, 
why should he fly? It goes against my heart to lift 
my hand against the Connors, Delancey. Lord Con- 
nor was my father’s benefactor. But duty is duty, 
ard I must try to find tho fellow. I think I’ll give 
the rest of the house a look first.” 

He closed and secured the door, and returned up- 
stairs to Lady Katlilecn’s sitting-room. 

“ Heis not in these rooms,” he said, briefly. “I 
will go through the Hall !” 

Delaney offered to guide him, and did so. 

Lame Bill was detained outside Lady Kath. 
leen’s door by the servants until the umsnccessful 
search was completed, and the officer and his men 
took their departure to search the park and the 
valley. Lame Bill went with them, cursing their 
stupidity and inefficiency, and renewing threats to 
report them at head-quarters. 

“The truth is,” said the officer in command as 
he mounted and led the way to the park, “ if this 
fellow’s story is true, Bassantyne was off hours ago 
—as soon as he discovered that the body he had 
hidden in the hollow had disappeared. He would 
have made that discovery soon after dark, when he 
went to bury it. He is well mounted and on his 
way to Dublin or Waterford.” 

“Then you should send a man to Wicklow, to 
telegraph in every direction,” said Lame Bill, im- 
patiently, “ unless you expect to make more by let- 
ting him escape !”” 

The officer replied to this speech only by direct- 
ing one of his men to make all haste to Wicklow, 
to report non-success, and to telegraph to all points 
to which the fugitive would be Tike y to make his 
way. 

Then, arousing himself to the necessity of a show 
of zeal and diligence, the officer despatched two 
others of his men to watch the passes at each end 
of the valley, and to prevent Bassantyne’s escape, 
if it had not already occurred. 

He had then but one man remaining, besides 
Lame Bill, but the latter was a force in himself. 
The three scoured the park, examined the hollow 
in which Lame Bill had been hidden, and the latter 
told anew the story of his recognition of Bassan- 
tyne, his conflict with him, the victory of his ad- 
versary, and how he himself had been left, stunned 
and senseless, as dead; and how, an hour or so 
later, he had come to himself, and had crept out of 
the hollow to a running stream near at hand; how 
he had washed his wounds, and made his way to 
the village, brimming over with fury and hatred. 
He told also how he had obtained a horse at the 
Ballyconnor inn and had ridden to Wicklow, intent 
on obtaining vengeanceon his enemy, and had made 
known his story to the police, had exhibited various 
proofs of his truthfulness in the shape of adver- 
tised rewards for “Gentleman Bob,” his own 
wounds, anda convincing earnestness. 

All of these things, added to private intelligence 
received from head-quarters by the inspector con- 
cerning “Gentleman Bob,” induced credence in 
Lame Bill’s story, and a force had been placed 
ander his guidance to conduct the capture of Bas- 
santyne. 

All these facts Lame Bill reviewed, muttering 





| threats of vengeance on his enemy ; but no trace of 


Bassantyne was discovered. 

“ He has given us the slip,” said the officer, at 
last. ‘ He’s not at the Hall, nor in the park. Of 
course he’s not inthe village. He has left the-valley, 
There’s only one chance left. If he hadn’t got away 
by the time I sent the men to guard the monntain 
roads, we may find him a prisoner. As we shall go 
back by the south pass, we'll ride now to the north 
pass and relieve our guard!” 

He rode back to the Hall and ont upon the valley 
road, galloping swiftly towards the mountains en- 
closing the valley on its northern side. His assist- 
ant and Lame Bill followed. him at equal speed. 

A ride of a couple of miles brought them toa 
point where the road wound peer wd through an 
elevated pags, and where it was bordered on the one 
side by ascending cliffs, and on the other by a steep 
precipice. 

Here, sitting his horse like an old Roman sentinel, 
they found the policeman who Had been ordered to 
guard that end of the valley. 

‘Seen anything of the fugitive ?” demanded the 
officer, eagerly. 

“ Nothing, sir,” was the response. “* There’s been 
nobody here. I don’t think he wentin this direction, 
but if he did he climbed the mountain, avoiding the 
road.” 

Lame Bill almost gnashed his teeth in his disap- 
pointment and rage. 

The officer expressed his regret at Bassantynoe’s 
undoubted escape. 

“ But we've done the best we could,” he added. 
“Fallin, my men. We're off for Wicklow, to report 
failure.” 

The four, including the road guard, set out on 
their return through the valley, riding rapidly. 
They passed Connor Hall, its park and farms, e 
through the village of Ballyconnor, and ascended 
the narrow road that led through the mountains by 
what the officer had termed “ the south pass.” 

As they approached the narrowest point of this 
pass the officer looked through the gloom anxiously, 
exclaiming : 

‘IT don’t see Wall. I told him to be here, at this 
point, and to await our peer | r. 

“What's that on the ground ?” asked Lame Bill, 
peering ahead with strained gaze. “A man, as 
sure as I live!” 


He sprang from his horse and rushed towards the | the 


dark object he had espied in the road, hoping to 
find it the prostrate figure of his enemy. 
The officer followed his example, leaping to the 


ground. 

The light of a dark lantern was thrown upon the 
dark heap in the road-way, and the policemen ut- 
tered simultaneously a cry of surprise. 

** It’s Wall,” cried the officer. ‘‘ He isshotin the 
arm,and must have tumbled off his horse. But 
where is his horse? Who shot him?” 

These queries were answered by the wounded man 
himself, when. little care and attention had revived 
him from his unconsciousness. 

“What has happened to you?” demanded the 
officer as the policeman’s eyesopened. ** Who have 
you been fighting with ?” 

The wounded man arose to his elbow, staring 
wildly about him. 

“T don’t know,” he answered, ‘‘ All I know is, 
I was waiting here, according to orders, when a 
man came running up the hill. I called out to him, 
asking who he was. And he answered by shooting 
me, Which was all the answer he gave me, the ill- 
mannered hound! And the next thing I knew, I 
didn’t know nothing! I felt myself tumbling, and I 
fell in a heap on the ground. And the villain has 
run away with my horse——” 

“ Was hea tall, big man with a long black beard ?” 
eagorly demanded Lame Bill, 

“T’m thinking he was taller and bigger nor a 
steeple,” said Wall, rubbing his head. But his 
beard was not long——” 

“Ho's trimmed it then!” interrupted Bassan- 
tyne’s enemy. ‘ Which way did he go?” 

“ How could I see with no eyes to my head? And 
mein a faint swoon, total unconscious, with no wits 
about me. Is ita mad man yeare? All I know is 
he came and he wint, and he left with me the con- 
tints of his pistol!” 

** It will be easy to track him by the horse,” cried 
Lame Bill. ‘‘ We must telegraph for a man on such 
a horse, describing it. I told you the fellow was a 
perfect desperado. This highway ponhey and 
shooting of a policeman will fix his case. You can 
take Wall on with you to Wicklow. As for me, I’ll 
track the man like a bloodhound, You’d better 
leave a man to watch my lady of Connor Hall. She 
may go to her fine husband !’’ 

The officer, alive now to the desperate character 
of Bassantyne, and sternly resolved upon his cap- 
ture, bowed assent to these.suggestions. Wall was 
taken up on one of the horses of his companions, 
while Lame Bill, with the bloodthirstiness of a 
slaetnhownd. set out to follow the track of Bassan- 

yne. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 

‘ BerwEen Dunmore Head and Dundrum Bay, on 
the coast of County Down, there is a little rocky 
point, which seems to lie continually in the deep 
shadow of the Mourne Mountains. of vege- 
tation, lashed by the fierce sea waves, gloomy and 
lonely and uncaressed, save in the early morning, 
by the sun, but the sport of the no and east 
winds, it would seem to be the last spot in Ireland 
to be inhabited. 

Yet at the junction of the point with the main 
land stood a long, low cabin, built of cobble-stones, 
and having a thatched roof and a eh capecions 
ogre garden pt Poedibeie uaabene 
@ green n inw a few la e3 
were seen. In front of the dwelling were the low, 
jagged rocks, half covered with a. drift of seaweed. 

pon these rocks’a sail-boat was drawn up, half 
out of water. 

This lonely cabin was owned:and tenanted by the 
Fogartys—relatives by marriage to Mrs. Fogarty of 
Yew Cottage, Clondalkin. These Fo; ‘8 Were de- 
scribed in the nei urhood as a “ lot,” and 
the neighbours, of whom none lived within a mile, 
tye go consisted of Rough 

e 7 
Fogarty, as its head was called, from Tes rough 
manners,.his wife, two or three sons who spent 
most of their time in fishing. sons and 
daughters in ica—in , all the better and 
more ambitious members of the family had emi- 
grated from County Down years before. 

Rough Fogarty was a man.of reckless habits and 
high temper, unsctupulous,.dishonest. He had been 
a smuggler in his soanges, days, but with the ad- 
vance of years and infirmities he had settled down 
to the life of a fisherman. He owned a fishing- 
smack, in which his sons were now absent. He, at 
the moment of his introduction to the'reader, was 
sitting out on the rocks, upon a pile of seaweed, en- 
gaged in patching a torn sail, 

This was on afternoon of the day on which 
Tim F , in St. George’s Channel with Lady 
Nora Kildare, revealed himself to her in all the 
hideousness. of his evil nature—the day also on 
which Lord.O’Neil vainly s for his young be- 
trothed at Kingstown.and at Rock. 

The afternoon was half when a little gl 
approaching from the southward, wore in to 


point. 

Rough Fogarty looked up from his work to watch 
Me She's not go to. the Bay,” he said to hi 

“ e's going up Ye e im- 
self, with considerable interest. ‘* Looks as if she 
was making for the point, as I think she are! She’s 
a clean and trim sloop—no fisher! What is she 
a ft er Pe” 

There promised to be a speedy answer to the ques- 
tion, for the eteange. FORD continued to wear to- © 
wards the point, her sails fall, and the spray flying 
before her bow. 

Presently two figures could be distinguished in 
the little vessel—one of them apparently that of a 
sailor, the other the of a young girl, slender 
and delicate, as was plainly seen when she rose up 
poy stood looking at the shore, her hands shading 

er eyes, 

This sloop was the one Tim Fogarty had hired at 
Black Rock, and it was Lady Nora Kildare and he, 
as the reader knows, who were now approaching the 
point. 

The little vessel came nearer and nearer, and a 
little later Tim Fogarty hailed his kinsman on the 
Pra The latter Zoee. BP gd = og 

‘“*T suppose you don’t know me, Roug . 
called the fagitive as the sloop drove in towards 
the.shelter of the point. “ You haven’t changed a 
mite since I saw you last. You wear well.” 

* Well, I swear you've got the advantage of me,” 
returned Rough Fogarty, with a puzzled stare at the 
seeming sailor. 

“Tt seems so,” said Tim, with a laugh. “But 
just you change the colour of my hair a little, or 
pull off this here wig.and beard, and this 

ilor toggery, and you might know me then. 
P’raps you couldn’t. remember nothing about the 
smuggling trip on the ‘Ann Doolan’ neither.” 

Rough .Fogarty’s face. lit up with a glow of 
recognition. His small gray eyes gleamed with 


pleasure. , 

“Tim Fo , as I’m alive!” he ejaculated. 
“This way, . Just inside the p'int. What's 
up? You're rigged so that your own (mother 
wouldn’t know you, Beaks after you?” 

Tim replied in the negative. 

“Been after getting married, Tim ?” 


Tim lau ene : 

“Does she look like it?” he asked, pointing to 
the yo Lady Nora’s scornful, sorrowing face. 
 She’s a highflyer, Rough ; too high for me!’ 

By this time the sloop had run into a place shel- 
tered from the swell. Tim dropped his anchor, and 
drew up the rope by which the little row-boat was 
attached to the stern of the ps 

“We've got tothe end of our journey for the pre- 
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Lady Nora,” he said, addressing his captive. 
ye me help you down into the boat 

But the young heiress deelitied his assistance, and 
clambered down. into the boat alone, Tim. Iogarty 
steadying it with his hands. 

He followed her into it, and rowed swiftly to the 


int. 

Porhe old man, Rough, was wai to help them 
out on the rocks. He gave his hand to Lady Nora, 
who availed herself of it, shudéering. 

As she gained a footing on thesli seaweed 
she glanced towards the cabin, and beheid a wontan 
standing in the door-way. The sight of one of her 
own sex ra oy a gleam of hope to her heart. 

Old Rough surveyed. the dai figure of the 
young girl in its stylish and handsome attire, and 
he did not fail to remark her high-bred gir, her 
look of hauteur and unrest, the jewelled rings on 
her white and taper fingers, and watch at her 
belt. 

“What gameis up, Tim?” he asked, witha sig- 
nificant glance at Lady Nora. 

“ A little speculation,” answered Tim. “I'll tell 
you all about it. What I want now is. quiet. board- 
ing-place for this young lady, so I brought her to 
you. Can you give heria good room * 

“The best in the house,” said the old man, won- 
deringly. . 

“With a lock on the door—on the outside?” 

T can fix one. Isita prisoner you've got here, 
Tim, now ?”” 

“ It’s not much else,” replied Tim. ‘ But there’s 
the old lady im the doorway. We'll go up.to the 
cabin, and I'll give you your fill of news.” 

He seized the arm of the young Lady Nora, and 
hurried her over the sharp rocks and élippery weeds 
to the cabin. 

The old woman came out to meet them, her coun- 
tenance indicative of s ise. 

She was a worn and bent creature, gaunt of frame, 
her sallow skin drawn tightly oyer her large bones. 
Her eyes looked out from under heavy brows, as 
shaggy as those of her husband. ‘She looked like 
one who works on insufficient and innutritious 
food. She had an air of chronic discontent and re- 

ining, and indeed most of her time was spent in 

wailing the hardships of her lot, and the want of 
even the comforts of life. 

It may be imagined, then, with what envious eyes 
the poor old woman looked.at the bright young 
being, in dainty garments, coming over the rocks 
towards her. 

“ Another aristocrat!” she muttered, fierosly. 
“Burn them all! I hate them!” 

It was with a glance of hatred she met the ear- 
nest, pleading gaze of Lady Kildare, 

She retreated into the cabin as the visitors ap- 
proached, and Tim hurried his captive in after her. 

It was a long, low room ‘that in which they foand 
themselves, with smoke-blackened walls, and but‘a 
single small window. A fire of dried sea-weed was 
burning aud smoking on the stone hearth, and over 
the fire hung a kettle of potatoes. Other prepara- 
tions for a meal there were none. 

“ You don’t know me, Ann, I suppose P” said Tim, 
good-naturedly. 

“No,” snapped the old woman, with an injured 
air. “I don’t know you, norl don’t want to. Rich 
folks have naught in common with such as we!’’ 

“ But I’m notrich, Ann,” langhed’Tim. ““ Imean 
to be though, and you can be too, if you'll do as I 
tell you. So you don’t know me, eh P—not know 
Tim Fogarty of Clondalkin ?’’ 

The woman’s sullen face brightened. She came 
forward, extendi her hand, with a muttered 
apology for her rudeness. 

“The young lady?” she asked, with a sidelong 
glance at Lady Nora. 

“ She is Nora Kildare!” 

The woman courtesied’ humbly enough at the 
sound of the young girl’s title. 

“She is poor énough,” said Tim as his captive 
seated herself wearily on a bench near the door, 
against which the old man carelessly leaned. *‘ She’s 
lost her estates up in Antrim,and hasn’t a penny 
in the world, barring what she has in her pocket.” 

“ Pity they couldn’t all lose their estates!” mut- 
tered the old woman. 

“But,” continued Tim, “she has a guardian who 
wants her out of the way. He gave me twenty 
pounds to put her overboard, but I concluded she 
was worth more alive than dead. her guardian 
wants to get rid of her, it stands to reason I'can 
geta hold on him by keqping her alive. I’ve got 
some ideas in my head to make money out of him 
sud the new Earl of Kildare. I want your help.” 

&j You can have it,” assented old Rough. 

By paying for it,” added the old woman. “ What 
do you want of us?” 

I’ve got to go back to Clondalkin to see this 
Dublin lawyer. I want to leave the young lady in 
Safe hands for a week, perhaps for weeks and 
months. Yon’ll have to keep her close. Give her 
Pusat room, plenty to eat, and pep hee safe, and 

U give you five pounds a week while she stays.” 





This sum appeared munificent, even princely to 
the old couple. 

“Five pounds a week!” said old Rongh. “Sure 
I'd pretty nigh sell my soul for that.” 

** We'll Keep her as safe as a bird in a cage,” de- 
clared,the.old woman, “I'll show you thoroom 
we'll give her.” 

She the door of an adjoining apartment. 
Tim looked in. It was small and neat, witha rude 
bedstead, a wooden floor, anda three-legged chair. 
It had no window, buta small aperture a few inches 
os and unglazed sufficed to admit air and light. 

together the room was better and cleaner and 
more suitable to his purpose than Tim Fogarty ex- 


“Tt will. do,” he‘said, with a satisfied smile. 
“Come, my lady, .This is your prison.” 

Resistance would have been folly. She could not 
struggle against three, so the young Lady Nora 
arose’ wearily and entered the room assigned her. 

But if she was outwardly submissive, she was.not 


80 at 
Already she was considering the idea of bribin 
this old couple.to. set her free. She had money an 
jewels on her person enough to buy them a score of 
times over. 
It seemed ‘almost as if Tim Fogarty read her 
apa ohn As she passed into the little inner room 
e said: 
“T shall stay till night, so you may give me my 
supper when you will, Ann. The sooner the bet- 
r. ’ 


ter. 

“T have a fish in the crate,” saidold Rongh; and 
he departed to get it. 

The old woman followed him to get an armful of 
dry wood to replenish her fire. 

‘Tim Fogarty pushed open the door of the little 
room, intruding himself into Lady Nora’s presence, 
and closed the door behind him. 

“If you please, Lady Nora,” he said, fixing his 
evil eyes full upon: her, “I want your purse. It’s 
no good to ery out; Old Rough and his wife are 
down on the beach, out of carshot.”’ 

“You cannot have it!’’ answered Lady Nora, with 
unexpected spirit. 

‘Shall I take it?” he asked, approaching her 
roughly. “If it’s to be a fight, we'll see which will 
win ” 


As the question had resolved itself thus into one 
of brute violence, the young girl drew out her purse 
ay and gave it to him. What else could she 

oP 


‘* Your watch and@d chain ?’’? demanded the ruffian. 

These were also yielded. 

** Your rings and brooch.” 

The young girl hesitated. She ‘listened, but in 
vain, for the sound of returning steps. But none 
was heard. 

Noting her hesitation, Tim Fogarty advanced 
nearer to her With a grim and almost murderous 
look. He caught in his iron grasp one of-her small 
hands, but she wrenched it from him, and in a panic 
of terror loosened her brooch, dropping it and her 
rings into his great-red hand. 

“ Have yok any more valuables ?’”’ asked the 


The girl shook her head, 

“Then you can't bribe your way ont!” said 
Fogarty. “This speculation is turning out well for 
me. There’s no danger of your geiting free before 
myreturn.” 

He put her purse and jewellery in his pocket, and 
went out into the larger room. 

A frugal 8 was cooked and served. Tim 
Fogarty told to his appreciative audience the story 
of fis adventures in and escapes from Australia. 
He promised them money, and completely won them 
over to hisinterests. A fastening—asimple wooden 
bar, fitting into iron rests—was devised and put in 
operation for the door of the prisoner’s room, whieh 
opened outward. About dusk Tim Fogarty, well 
pleased with the treasures in his pockets and his 
epee prospects, set sailon his return to Dub- 

n. 


Then r young Lady Nora, her high courage 
desertin ae at last, gave herself up to the realisa- 
tion of the full horrors of her position, 


(To be continued.) 
2 





Co-opzRATIVE AssocIaTIONs.—Forsometime an 
Indian Tea Association for London has been pro- 
posed, with the object of improving the-quality and 
also increasing the consumption of Indian tea, A 

was recently read at the eas, Arts for 

oing the like with cheese, by ex g the Ame- 
rican co-operative system lately introduced here, 
ahd setting up factory dairies. These have proved 
cheese academies, employing and fg, Bey the 
best cheese-makers, and training pupils. e dairy- 
maid of the pastoral poets is threatened with a re- 
striction of her functions to milking cows, During 
the discussion a Cheshire champion, amid roars of 
laughter, bravely maintained that the touch of the 








tip of the dairymaid’s finger is superior to all ther- 
mometer tests. 

An Everuant “on Sterkz.’”’—It is lucky there 
are no trades unions atmong elephants, for an ele- 
phant “on strike” is as destructive as a Shefficld 
unionist. An elephant employed by the Government 
of India in hauling teak teas, for the Forest De- 
partment, in the Anamallay Forest, lately brought 
about a suspension of operations for above a fort- 
night. He began by knocking down his keeper, but 
luckily did not kill him. He then made for the huts 
of the keepers; whose wives and families were driven 
into thejungle. He displayed his skill in pulling 
down the huts, smashed up the carts and imple- 
ments, and destroyed a quantity of provisions stored 
up for his brother elephants. After keeping the 
settlement ‘in alarm for some fifteen days, ho was 
shot in one of the legs, and then caught and 
chained. 


THE OHISWICK GARDENS. 

Tu well-known gardens of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society at Chiswick have lately been shorn of 
their fair proportions, For some years past tho 
financial state of the Society has been such that it 
has been unable to keep up these gardens properly, 
and arrangements have now been made by which 
the landlord, the Duke of Devonshire, relieves the 
Society of some portion of their anxieties, by taking 
off their hands about half of the garden, including 
the Arboretum, the Pinetum, the Orchard, and the 
Wilderness Walk. 

The Society retains some eighteen acres, on which 
are erected numerous glass houses, and it is expected 
that the space will still be sufficient for the prose- 
cution of experiments in practical and scientific 

iculture, A sale was held recently, when some 
thousands of fruit-trees, shrubs, etc., were disposed 
of at high prices. The loss of the Arboretum is a 
serious matter, as it contained many choice examples 
of rare and noble trees. The maples are specially 
fine and interesting, and it is to be hoped the duke 
will see the desirability of retaining intact such in- 
teresting specimens. ‘Tho loss of the orchard, con- 
taining a vast number of authentically named fruit- 
trees, is less a matter for regret, as arrangements 
have been made by which at least the best kinds 
may be preserved by grafting on dwarf-stocks, etc., 
so as to grow them in less compass. 

The Pinetum, too, is not a great lo-s, as, generally 
speaking, the pines did not do well at Chiswick, and, 
moreover, extensive arrangements are now being 
carried out at’ Kew to form there an extensive col- 
lection of these plants. The Wilderness Walk is, 
we fear, irreparably doomed. It contained a vast 
number of rare or little.known plants, and was a 
perfect, hunting-ground for the botanist. The rule 
of might, however, has gradually extermmated many 
of the rarities—the stronger have ousted the weaker, 
and.as for years past no care has been taken to pre- 
serve the weake-, the result of the struggle for ex- 
istence was not doubtful even before the cligibility 
of the site for building purposes had finally sealed 
the fate of the “ Wilderness.” 


Tus Preacner in «4 DinemmMa—An awkward 
claim was made upon a street preacher on a recent 
Sunday afternoon. While exhorting large audience 
in an animated strain, two women came to the front 
and each claimed him as her runaway husband. 
The preacher eg oe denied all knowledge of 
them, but fearing tisement from the people, who 
were greatly excited, took to his heels on the first. 
opportunity, and effected his escape. 

Ex-Governor Byre has settled down in the 
country. The total fund raised for this gentleman 
was 15,0001. Rather more than half of this was ab- 
sorbed by law costs, and the expenses of the fund; 
and he received a cheque for 7,000/. The govern- 
ment will pay him 4,0001. to defray the cost of his 
defence, this being the rule when the defendant is 
@ government servant put on his trial for charges 
relating to his official duties. 

A WinpratL.—A rare piece of good fortune has 
lately befallen an old lady living at Bosham, in 
West Sussex, who was known to the inhabitants 
of that place as ‘‘ Madame Idle’”—the title of 
Madame being bestowed upon her from the fact 
that she had spent part of her lifo at Paris. She 
lived upon @ small income, that placed her just 
above the seafaring population from whom she 
sprang and amidst whom she lived. _A-short time 
ago she received a letter, which, not being able to 
read herself, she took with her on her next visit to 
the neighbouring city of Chichester and asked one 
of the tradespeople with whom she dealt to deci- 
pher it for her. He did so, and found it was from 
the solicitor of ‘the late Marquis of Hertford, who 
died a short time ago at Paris, to the effect that his 
lordship had Jeft her by his will an annuity of 8,0001. 
a year! She has since come into the receipt of this 

dsome provision for life, and has provided out 
of it for her relatives, who were ina humble position 
of society. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Wax Frowenrs.—We have no knowledge of the songin 
question. 

Gianetta.—Songs with the sol-fa notation may be 
procured at Novello’s, Berners Street, W. 

Margaret and Vesrer.—The announcements and re- 
plies thereto are inserted free of charge. 


M. W. O.—Bathe the hands dre + yor gd in warm water ; 
apply also glycerine with thi of loose kid gloves as 
often as convenient. 

Jauzs Q.—The piece contains many marks of careless- 
aess. In some places the allusions are either unintelli- 
gible or erroneous, in all they are bombastic. 

RB. S. and F. 8.—The two communications have reached 
us and have been perused. They are, we regret to say, 
of insufficient merit for publication. 

Henrr V. T.—The breakage of the ice covering the or- 
mamental water in Regent's Park, an accident by which 
many lives were lost, occurred in the winter of 1866-7, 

Emay.—1l. The handwriting, ry > neat, has peculiar 
angles which are not agreeable to the ——_ 2, Our 
correspon: announcements are inserted free of 
= 

T.’s address to an absent Stend tego Repeorant 
that it cannot be poetical. It is, indeed, an illustration of 
the power of fancy—a landmark perhaps, for surely tho 
force of fancy can no farther go. 

Anxious Inquirxr.—It is impossible to say, wihestep 
inspection, what injury your barometer has received. 
Your best course is to take it to a manufactarer of simi- 
iar instruments. 

A Constant Reaper (Kingston).—We quite agree 
with you that there appears to be a mistake somewhere. 
You have certainly made out a case for inquiry. It is 
yey however, in going into the matter we may 

d that a good deal can be said on the other side, 

M. M.—You have not carried out youridea. The = 
blemishes in your exhortatory lines are surpassed b; 
yet greater fault. You conclude without even an allu- 
sion to the transcendent event which, from the title you 
- e to the piece, you would have us suppose is the foun- 

tion of your appeal. 
 Harnist.—A married woman can make a disposition by 
will of property settled to her separate use, ‘he recent 
Act provi that the individual earnings of married 
women shall be placed in the same category as property 
settled to a separate use. Therefore a married woman 
can now dispose of her earnings by will. 

L. B. C.—The following is recommended as a good me- 
thod for making garden walks. Procure a sufficient 
— of stone broken rather fine ; eee. it out, basin 

hion, and into the basin pour some heated tar; mix 
well. Then lay over your paths smoothly, sprinkle pow- 
dered quicklime over the top, and roll. 


You should consalt es a electro- 

which any good apy hy 

We will say, however, that if a ba miory bea to RUPP 

of each wil be less than the sustaining . 

. the whole force of sarang power of arg 
—=[— 


should a sheet washed 

aa vith atr, on a ene saat rub the wh e wi surface 
Siterwards with a solution of el | in distilled 
water (1 of salt to 200 of water). een ke ip ietien, 
adding nitrate crate of silver yr = 3 


glass take as much of the above 
oeanmnee (about 309 grains) of sil 
much of a solution of 


hay 
itumen of India), 5; gutta-' 
is varnish hardens on the g 
ready for use. 
LEND A HAND, 
Life is made of ue sat ones 
bk is mie of thorns and crowns; 


Crowns are not el of gold— 
Lend a hand! 

Diadems are ben ne and sold; 

But the crowns men hold 

Come from noble alone— 
Lend a hand! 


Many crowns that many wear— 
Tend a hand! 


Never in the sunlight glare; 

Diamonds in them never 

Yet they hold a light divine— 
Lend a hand! 


Hold a light that — er fade— 


Beauty art hath meses wnat 
ee ee good men wear 
Ever ting are as rare— 

Lend a hand ! 


Would you own so bright a crown P 
Lend a hand! 
When you see a brother down, 
—_ ham from arg deep, dark night, 
An e morning light— 
re Lend a ry Cc. O. 

Brix, twenty, tall, light curly hair, and has good ex- 
pectations. Kespondent must be about the same age. 

Eruenrretua, tall, young, handsome, loving, amiable, 
and domesticated. Respondent must not exceed twenty- 
two, must be handsome, tall, and a Cutholic. 

Epxa, eighteen, 5ft. 2in., brown eyes, brown hair, 
affectionate, and cheerful. Res; 
twenty. 

Aur, twenty, 5ft. 5in., 

pectable situation. 


retty, 
jpondent must Se cbout 


’ tempered, and in a 
res imases must be young and 
pretty. 


, NELLIE c. » nineteen, tall, | fair, ne, Wines ht hair, and 





H. M. P.—Court-plaster is made by applying several 
coats of a solution of isinglass with a little of 
benzoin added, whilst warm, with a ys to a piece of 
silk stretched on a frame, each coat being allowed to dry 
before ~ i = is puton, It is supposed to be so called 
from ha been used in former times by court ladies 
for their nm Boog 

Lucr.—It is the privilege of the fair sex to make a se- 
lection ina more open manner than is allowable to gen- 
tlemen. There can be no objection to your inspection 
of the carte of more than one. If, however, either of those 
upon whom your notice has fallen were even to think of 
placing any other lady upon a par with Lucy, his chance 
with Lucy would sink to zero. 

Auicz C.—Hilda, Alice, and Ada, are all names expres- 
sive of nobility, the dignity attaching to the last exceed- 
ing that expressed by the two former. Anne signifies 
oecens abeth the oath of the Almighty, and Louisa 

who will defend the people’s cause in time of need. 

Ane ia has @ softer meaning, and is gyno; ous with 

beloved. No — can be taken to the writing 
on the score of utility. 


Etta L.—1. You will be guilty of a great indiscretion 
if you tamper with your complexion in the manner pro- 
posed. Apart from the considerations of climate, solar 

heric changes, and o ne exercise, 
the peculiarities of the complex exion are tter regulated 
by internal than external applications An improved 
diet and occasional medicine will be the best remedy for 
the spots. 2. Knitted woollens are often disposed of to 
the occupiers of counters in bazaars. 


J. B. R.—The exposition of your query in a clear man- 
@er would occupy more space thau we can give to it. 





iP k, loving, 
oe fond of home. 


L. F., tall, dark, good looking, and a tradesman with 
tair prospects, Respondent should S a Herefordshire 


8. S., amiable, and domesticated. Would like to ook: 
respond with a a between thirty and forty, seek: 
ing a true and fond wife, 

EicutgEn, auburn hair, blue eyes, and will have money 
on hen wedding-day. Res Respondent must be tall, dark, 
an 

CuariesS., nineteen, short and broad, large gray eyes, 
and dark brown hair. Respondent must be about seven- 
teen, dark, and good looking. 

Longety Macars, twent; 0, medium height, brown 
hair, hazel eyes, loving, pe at To and truthful. Re- 
spondent must be wtenly and honourable. 

HM. 8S. J., beg 2 Be Pom good looking, 


Teres and fond loving. Bes Km op 


PorTLanD BIL, rere s seam 5ft. 7in., blue eyes, fair 
pee fp good looking, and in the Navy. Respondent 
must be about the same age. 

Ditty Box, twenty, 5ft. 6in., hazel eyes, tame hair, 
ew tem: fond of home and oneld, and in the 
avy. Respon: Smet be loving. 

Wnts Squat, twenty-three, 5ft. mm) hazel eyes, black 
hair, dark com ~~ yay a very good singer, and in the 
Navy. Respondent must be domesticated, loving, and 
not over twenty. 


A Youre Ornruan, twenty-three, petite, fair, light 


good tem- 
ndent must not be over twenty- 





and fond of home. 
Pripe oF THE yar oo 


ht Sm 0 
gt uplexion, good tom cats on 


ar wiry ce pe 5 Bay 
THe F: twen 
CarraIn oF ‘LATS, ares, § 


Na eesd tempore’, and tn the Mavs. 
es ie cat a. ‘ 
Caras Booman, & Urenty stags, Sth, 9}in., na 


Re pete Sie pat eaiee salah and have an 


Bom, seventeen, tal, brown eyes, brown hair, and 
will have money on her t must 
be tall, dark, handsome, and also have money ; would like 


carte, 
wietek 5ft. 7 feats henee suats he. poe] 
ch amiable, 1 loving, plays the 
nent mnet ot be 9 


eae 

ee pep nye pape tye te tre ~~ 
sae J. OS twenty, cheerfal, an mesticat e- 
spondent m' nis bo teed of of home, steady, kind, able to 
Utepa wife comfortably, and upwards of Ymenty yess 


en oy Fig hm 4 aman Tonaly N N all, 

very e 

tae ro quiet, ‘and a ey eee tie have money 

wees ee eee a cae Respondents ust be tall, dark, 
me. 


-three, 5ft. 9in,, dark 


CaMELIA, bs icone Rey 5ft. 4in., dark brown hair, 
Tata and — of tous eat Meyda onset eas 


oo able to Na a pF pane 

Nerriz 8., eighteen, 5ft. 5in. faxon be nai dark 
blue eyes, very long black good 
— very small hands and feet, fetal om co) entitled 


Respondent must handsome, dark, 
pt prngt, than five-and-twen 
ComMunNICATIONS RECEIVED : 


W. 2B. is mapenees nd fond —* Gianetta,” nineteen, tall, 
dark, good looking, and fond of home, has one or two 
accomplishments, and is ors. 

LosgLty Frep by—“* 
pretty, fond of home, 

A. J.B. by—* 0.,” > 


“Lonely Annie,” 5ft. 5}in., fair, light hair, 


and t blue e 
ght be +4 tall, Polly,” aightess, fair, dark 
brown hair, bine d affectionate. 
Ciraupia by—* To ” young, “ond of home, has a 
a tion in society. 


height, 
ber meg Lee iar and a petty o 
plexion, fond of home, 
wae: * Engineer” Betty oft ety 
ca 
Foren gee ees wel educated. Would like the 
carte of “G. 


Marian H.—If you are satisfied with the description 
of the respondent you should write again. 
— Ross would be happy to recsive “Moss Hill's” 


PP cmeine Mavournez would be glad to oe _— “A 
Kentish Man,” with a view to further acquain 

Emtty would like to hear from “ W. B. F,"aud } would 
like to enshenen porte 

Fanny would like to hear from “Charles B.” as to his 


weaitien & in life, 

by—** begs ty-three, brown hair, 
an cn eyes ;— ate Went nye BR -five, dark hair, 
— eyes, loving, and os “who wo make a home 


hairand eyes, young, and 
ros poh a Tittle Son See twenty, short, lively, ‘dark 
brown and ey: domesticated ; 
“hanie,” twenty, oft din. ¢ kk brown hair, and fond d of 
home ;—“ Sea Nymph,” twenty-one, tall, dark hair an’ d 
eyes, fair eer ner and fond of home ; ;—"C. J. B., 
te: fond ot home ;—“ E. D., a twenty-one, 
travel ;—* H. ’B..’ ” nineteen, 
medium height, dark, loving, and would like to fing 
ey nineteen, tall, dark, good looki 
and is entitled to som » ores © when of age; and—“ 
C. C.,” twenty-four, t, dark hair and eyes, 


| ane JournaL, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 
eac 


Tue Loxspoyw Bnasey, Post-free Three-half, 
Weekly; or Quarterly One ® Shilling and Eightpence. 


*,° Now Ready, VoL. XV. 0 of Tus Lowpow Beapss, 
Price 4s. 6d. 
«am the Tituz and Impex to Vou, XV. Price Ons 
ENNY. 


NOTICE.—Part 92, for Jawvary, Now nein eee 
7d., containing Steel Plate Engraving, coloured 7 a 
of the latest with large Supplement Sheet of 
the Fashions for January. 

N.B.—Corresronpents uust AppRéss THEIR LeTreRs 
e ag Epizoz ov “Tus Lonpos Reaver,” 334, 5 


Wit We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu 





scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily, authors 
should retain copies, 








ie is, 


dark 
good 
itled 
dark, 
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PLAITTED DOOR MAT, 
BORDER OF HANDKERCHIEF IN POINT 
LACE, &c., &c. 

PLAITTED DOOR MAT.—Nos. 1 & 2. 

Turs mat (No. 1) is composed of separate strips, 
the execution of which can be learned from No. 2. 
Gray yarn is the material employed for this mat. 
Join four double threads together, and unite these by 









6th round.—1 c, 1 ss round the next 4c,3c,51s 
round the next 4c, 3c, 51s round the same 4c, *, 
1 p, each 2 through a p divided 1s round the next 
p se of the previous round, 1 p, 61s round the next 
4c. Repeat from *. At the end of the round 1 sc 
in the last 1s, and fasten off the thread, 





KNITTED PETTICOAT, 
BRIOCHE stitch is a very good one for a petticoat, 
and we should think would not be found very diffi- 





PuiartTeD Door Mat.—No. 1. 


passing similar yarn through them in point de re- 
prise, in the manner shown by No.2. After com- 
pletion of the separate strips, each of which should 
be about an inch and a half in breadth, they are com- 
bined into a mat by plaiting them together in the 
manner shown in No.1. The edges of the. mat are 
then surrounded with a fringe of gray yarn. This is 
netted to the mat diagonally backwards and forwards, 
forming a border, and leaving a fringe of about two in- 
ches -_ a half, the loops of which are subsequently 
severed. 





BORDER OF A HANDKEROHIEF IN POINT 
LACE AND TATTING.—No. 38. 

We have given so much about point lace that fur- 
ther instructions are unnecessary. This looks very 
beautiful when worked. At the edge all round is 
tatting worked plain with one picot in the centre. 








ROSETTE IN CROCHET. 


cult, even by a beginner. *, bring the thread for- 
ward, take off a stitch as if about to purl it, knit 2 
together ; repeat from * throughout the row. Every 
row is the same, so that there is not much to recol- 
lect ; but in every row after the 1st the thread over 
and the stitch slipped in the previous row are the 
two that are to be knitted together. Wide stripes 
of any two colours preferred, becoming narrower to- 
wards the top, look well for a petticoat. 

Cast on 120 stitches for a breadth on No. 6 long 
wooden needles if 4 thread fleecy be used ; if this be 





Tuts rosette, according to the size and the working 
material chosen, may be made available when 
joined either for pillow cases, thin counterpanes, 
anti-macagsars, or (wotked with fine thread) 
for trimming chemisettes, ladies’ cuffs, or gen- 
tlemen’s cravats. Before beginning the work 
we would direct our fair readers’ attentio. to 
the abbreviations used. 

.- Stitch, ss single stitch, o chain, cs chain 
stitch, sc scallop, p picot, 1s long stitch. 

Begin in the centre. Make a 
Tound of about 10 o, close it with 
ass, and crochet lst round.— 
Always alternately 1 ss in the 
next round 1 pand 1s sin the Ist 
of the same, at the end of the 
round of ss to the middle of the 
first p. q 

2nd round.—4 ¢, 1 g.6 in the 
central s of the same p, * 3c, 2 
through 4 c of separate ss in the 
nextp. From * repeat to the last 
88 in the s of the Ist p, and in the 
Ast of the next 8 c. 

3rd round.—8 18, the next s in- 
stead of the 1s, 3c, *, 31s in the 
middle of the next 8 c, 1 p, repeat 
from *, 

4th round.—1 s sin the last of 
the 18 of the previous round, 4 
",21sin both the next s, which 
tuust be worked together with the 
loop on the needle, 8 p, *, 8 in 1 
collective 1s in the next 31s of the 
former round, 8 p, repeat from *. 

_5th round.—1 ¢ of ss in last of the 4c at the be- 
glnning of the previous round, 2 c, which are carried 
behind tho}, 1 ss between the Ist and 2nd p of the 
Previous round, 8c, t c, 21s between the 2nd and 
3rd p of the previous round, * 3 p, 21s between the 
Ist and 2nd of the next, 3 p, 4c, 2 1s betwoen the 2nd 
and 3rd of the same 3p, Repeat from * to the end 
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Borpek FOR HANDKERCHIEF IN Point Lacz.—No. 3. 


thought too thick and bulky, then 8 thread fleecy 
with No. 8 needles. Four breadths would be required. 


—EE 


left, and knit them backwards and forwards in the 
same manner. 

Another still easier way would be to knit the petti- 
coat in stripes of two colours, consisting alternately 
of any number of plain rows backwards and forwards, 
and then another stripe knitted alternately plain and 
purl, so as to appear all plain on the right side. The 
same number of stitches (120) might be cast on for 
the breadths, and when very nearly long enough, 16 
or twenty rows should be ribbed, 2 plain, 2 purl 





Part or Mat.—No. 2. 


(keeping the rib on both sides) to bring it into the 
waist. 





FASHIONS. 
Winter CostumEs.—Although many invisible 
tints are in vogue for winter costumes, black still 
remains first in favour. There are handsome suits 
of the soft drab shade called mouse ear, of the dark 
London smoke, alligator gray, the crocodile, with 

























purplish-gray tinge, plum-colour, puce, brown, and 
of the invisible tints of green and blue, yet black 
costumes are selected in prefer- 
ence, not merely through motives 
of economy, but because they are 
most distinguished looking. 

Among black suits those of vel- 
vet are the richest of the season. 

Blue-black velvet is used, and s6 
black does not shade well, the gar- 
niture of gros grain or of lace 
should have precisely the same tint 
as the velvet. Coal black silk or 
lace looks like rusty brown biue- 
tinged velvet. A long casaque and 
single skirt is the design of velvet 
suits intended for the street; a 
short basque and long upper skirt 
are preferred with costumes that 
are sometimes worn indoors. 

In carriage costumes with demi- 
train the casaque skirt is long 
enough to form a second slight 
train, but may be draped shorter 
for walking dresses, A novel 
style has the centre width of the 
casaque skirt cut quite long, folded 
in a broad box-pleat tapering to a 
point at the top, and attached to 
the corsage, half-way down the 
back by a rich passementerie orna- 
ment. This pointed fold is some- 
what like the Watteau in effect, 
and is very graceful, 

Flounces, fur bands, lace, gros 
grain folds, passementerie, and os- 
trich feathers are the trimmings 
for velvet. Gathered velvet floun- 
ces, nut bound but faced top and 
bottom with gros grain, the gather- 
ing made scant, are very fashion- 
able. Lace or fringe is sometimes 
added to the edges, but the greater 
number are plain, Narrow alter- 
nating flounces of gros grain and 
velvet are =-2n on velvet skirts. 
Kilt-pleated velvet flounces, pointed below, and 


headed with gros grain bands, are very stylish, but 


For the placket hole in the back breadth, when you | they make the dress too heavy for comfort. Lace 


have knitted a sufficient length for it to commence, 
knit half the row as usual, then turn back, and, taking 
off the other half of the stitches on another needle or 
on a piece of wool, continue knitting backwards and 


ofthe round. 3pand 118 inthe 1sts sof this round. | forwards to the top, then cast off ; take up the stitches 





for outdoor costumes. 
the new duchess point are preferre’ by many to finer 
thread laee. 
for midwinter are those that have merely a band of 


flounces and feather bands are too frail to be popular 


The strong guipure lace and 


The handsomest velvet suits prepared 
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rich sable for trimming, or ff this is beyond the 
wearer’s purse, simply two thick cords or piping 
folds of gros grain around the casaque and skirt. 

Next after velvet, black silk costumes with velvet 
flounces are most admired, Puffs of velvet, withthe 
fullness held in box-pleate placed at wide {ntervals, 
are stylish trimmings. A velvet vest, bread cuffs, 
and a postillion of velvet remodel last year’s cor- 
sages. Thread lace is most used on silk suits; gui- 
pureis for velvet and cashmere, 

A black silk paletot, warmly wadded. is a favourite 
garment, not with black silks alone, but with co- 
loured costumes. Few new dresses are trimmed 
with merely one wide flounce, There are usually 
two or three narrow flounces overlapping each other, 
and finished by a very elaborate heading. 

A rich heading is made of bias silk five inches 
wide, edged top and bottom with velvet piping, or 
with narrow lace, Flat knots are tied in the silk at 
intervals of eight or ten inches, and the band is 
slightly puffed between the knots, ‘This is placed 
above two or three flounces, one row being sufficient, 
as the flounces lap over those beneath them. A fur 
band is a new heading for flowwees. ‘The black mar- 
ten, gray cony, and chinchilla are all used. 


BONNETS. 


Vetvet bonnets trimmed with two shades of the 
same colour ate very much worn, as, for instance, a 
bonnet in blue velvet, with e plaited wreath of dark- 
blue velvet, and a light blue satin, with velvet bow 
and feather to match. Black velvétand white satin, 
with white feather. The new browns are also very 
effective when arranged this way. The wreath in 
these styles is generally placed upon a lace of the 
lighter shade. A lappet of velvet, with an edging of 
fringe, is placed at the back, falling over the hair. A 
bunch of flowers is placed in the front—roses being 
mostly preferred. ‘lea roses are in great’favour, and 
are nearly always seen with black velvet bonnets. 

In hats the prevailing shape is the Tyrolean in 
felt. These are trimmed with velvet and feathers, 
much after the styles of bonnets. The edges are 
bound with velvet, and a wreath is worn of plaited 
velvet, with a torsade of feathers covering the whole 
of the top. One or two lappets are added at the back. 
A velvet bow with clasp is placed at the side mear 
the front. 

Another favourite mode of trimming these hats is 
to arrange velvet in box pleats all rewnd the crown 
of the hat, standing straight from the rim, with a 
velvet bow and a feather to match, Each pleatds 
sometimes fastened by a small jet ornament. 

Jet is very much used in the ornamentation of both 
bonnets and hats. 


Tue Duke of Edinburgh has made choice of ex- 
Governor Eyre’s son as one of the junior officers 
of the ‘“‘ Galatea,” of which the duke is the com- 
mander. 

ALTHOUGH itis not usual for Her Royal Highness 
the Princess Louisa to accept presents, amexception 
has been made (owing to the peculiar cireumstances 
of the case) in reference to a shawl, the work of a 
blind girlin the Edinburgh Blind Asylum. Thesame 
girl has been privileged to do work for Her Most 
Gracious Majesty the Queen. 

Exerer Carueprat RestToratron.— Chan- 
cellor Harrington has given 4,0001. towards the sum 
required to restore the choir of Exeter Cathedral. 
The amount required was 15,000/., and it has been 
completed by the chancellor’s munificent gift. It 
was computed that the sum necessary to restore 
the whole of the cathedral will exceed 50,0001. 

An Irish gentleman in London, whose relatives in 
Paris were in despair at not having heard from him, 
adopted the expedient of writing a very Hi ian 
epistle to Count Bismarck, in which he eneloseda 
letter addressed to his friends in Paris, and prayed 
the chancellor to facilitate its transmission tothem. 
The appeal proved successful, for a day or two ago 
the Irishman received, per balloon post, an answer 
to his letter. 

MorTHeR-OF-PEARL.—The iridescent shades of 
mcther-of-pearl do not depend upon the nature of 
the substanee, but upon its structure. Themisero- 
scopic wrinkles or furrows which run aeross the 
suriace of every slice reflect the light in euch a way 
as to produce chromatic effect. Sir David Brewster 
has shown that if we take with very fine black wax, 
or with the fusible alloy of D’Arcot, an impression 
gf mother-of-pearl, it .will, possess the iridescent 
appearance. 

A PARLIAMENTARY return of slave vessels cap- 
tured in 1869 shows 31 eaptuved off the East Coast 
of Africa between the 10th of February and the 
27th of May. 1,102 slaves were emancipated by 
these captures. The captors have the option of 
claiming « bounty of 5/. per head on the slaves, or 
4l. per ton on the tonnage of the vessel, and ther 





claim, of course, that which amounts to the largest 
sum. The bounty. awarded to 23 of these capturing 
ships amounted to 12,8151.; in the other eight cases 
the bounties had not been awarded when the retarn 
Was prepared. 

Frzusu green peas grown in the open air have 
been gathered in a garden on the Edgbaston side 
of Birmingham during the present month. 

So many young men have volunteered as drivers 
in the Royal Artillery, that orders have ‘been re« 
ceived at Woolwich to suspend recruiting for that 
branch of the service, 

Mrs. Acassiz says that in certain 
tribes, on the day of his mpesenge, while the wed- 
ding festivities are on, the bridegroom's hands 
are tied up in @ paper filled with fire-ants. If 
he bears this torture ly and unmoved he is 
considered fit for the trials of matrimony. 

A Frencu paper states that Mdlle. Ma: 
Bollanger has died of emall-pox at Cassel. 


left to her surviving child (the one so-often men- | 


tioned in the secret 
dence in the Avenue Fri 
seat, and deeds of various 
Ir is stated that the Ji 
resolved to throw the Island of Yesso—where the 
Russians have for some time had a firm footing— 


open to all foreign mations.) A wily move on the | said 


part of the Japanese to keep the 

entirely monopolising the place. 

. Line J a AND THE janet ae yee ees Ye ma 

everal of t —— were 

voting in theele¢tion fora school board, bat they 
were peremptorily forbidden to do so by the follow- 
ing order, issued by the chief superintendent :— 
“The police are not eligible to vote for a school 
board ; if they do they are liable toa penalty of 102.” 

WrarekkrR ‘Prosrects.—The quartz miners of 
California are predicting'a long continuance of wet 
weather, Swallows and martins in Lower California 
have-reared their broods quicklyJast suiwmer and 
departed. ‘This phenomenon, it is assented, is a 
sure sign of a wet winter. What wonderful meteor- 
ologists these little. birds,must be! 

Ir is announced that the Infante Don Alfonso 
will marry Dona Maria.das Neves, eldest daughter 
of Don Miguel, the late King of Pertugal. A Papal 
dispensation will be obtained to set aside the bar of 
consanguinity. Dona Maria is described as a prin- 
cess of distinguished person, amiable character, and 
very superior culture. Her husband will be her 
junior by about five years. 

SWINDLING AT THB ANTIPODEsS.—A curious 
swindling project is reported from Australia. A 
deposit of gold and quartz, recently supposed to 
have been discovered in Victoria, Australia, created 
much excitement. A company was formed, and the 
shares were rapidly taken and paid for. Further 
investigation: Seawear shewed that the mine had 
been veneered with gold leaf, laid on with size or 
varnish. The projectors of the company have been 
arrested. 

Mr. Taomas Brassty,SEN., who had beem a rail- 
way contractor since 1836, recently died snddenly 
at St. Leonards, at the age of 65. An idea of the 
magnitude of Mr. Brassey’s operations may be 
gathered from the fact that in the thirteen years 
from 1848 to 1861 inclusive he made, either by him- 
self or in association with others, 2,374 miles of 
railway, at a contract price of 27,998,221. ° 
of the deceased have seats in the t House of 
Commons—Mr. Thomas Brassey, for Hastings, and 
Mr. Henry Arthur Brassey, for Sandwieli. 


A Bat Masque One Hunprep Years Aco— 
“Tn the evening we went to Lady Townshend’s; who 
let in masques, and a great numbershe had. .Lady 
Villiers was a sultana, as fine as any eastern prin- 
cess lever read of, a most immense profusion. of 
diamonds all over her. .Miss Dutton was a@ fine 
figure in the character of Almeda ; there was a most 
jolly party of milkmaids with the May Day garland. 
Sir Watkin Williams Wynne, Lady Francis Wynd- 
ham, and another, danced round the pail in true 
milkmaid style.’ Clearly this was.a fostivd fashion- 
able mode of celebrating the first of May. Can you 





imagine London—that London namely which Theo- 
dore Hook described as bounded by Piccadilly on 
the north, the Ha: t on the east, Pall on 
the south, and St. James’s Street on the west— 
thronged with many masqueraders on a joyous 
night of May, trooping in house. in gay dis- 

rustic, romantic, oriental ? Can it really be 


been lost in Lethe? The “Sir Watkin” of to-da 
will never be seen carrying a milkpail, depend on it. 


Mrs. Harris had left her daughter Gertrude at home, 
and she also paki v4: 


The first was a lady 
conversed with her in French 
could find out it was her 
oon after Sir Roger 


“Was it your eldest daughter, madam, that was 

‘bitten bya monkey ?” “ No,sir, it was my youngest. 

2, er hada ‘worse misfortune * she 

Infant Dancer: “a! ‘ 

: mamma, you surely are no 

wi gentleman. Yesterday you 
"a Will-o’-the- Wisp. 

CATHEDRAL PERQUISITES. 
Verger: “‘Marm, I makes mo demand. The 
authorities only four ings a-year and 
tap. 


me , 
a of cowrse the me anything 
iletirely optional bud T hopes a “apr 


w,”’ etc., etc. 
CHRISTMAS OVER THE BORDER, 

Boutherner (forgetting that Christmas Day falls 
on Sunday this year): “Good morning, Mr. Scare- 
bairn. A merry Christmas.” 

The Rev. Mr. 8.: “E—h mon! that's nae a fittin’ 
ac’jective to pit. afore the Sabbath! !’"—~Punch. 

Would you like the girl of your heart 

you like the: your heart to see 
while you are having your hair shampooed ; erat 
pa rae wo ge worth ner the hatter, remem 
obtain the exact size head, is tr on the 
curious little machine whic ihe keeps for pur- 
pose ?—Punch. 

TURNING THE TaBLEs.—In the present -age of 
enlightenment and economy billiard tables are 
manufactured toserve as dining tabvlesalso. Ifyou 
happen to sit downasa guest at ongol remew- 
ber the old _injunction—Eat.all, but pocket 
none.—Punch’s Almanack, 1871. 

HcoLEsIAsTicaL ProPprieties-—* lam,’ said a 
reverend rector of the old school to a Ritualist 
curate, “a re to the gout.” “ Pardon me, my 
dear sir,” replied the latter, “‘ happily you still sur- 
vive. You should not call yourself-a martyr, but o 
confessor.” —Punch’s Almanack, 1871. 

“WB WAS A VULGAR BOY.” 

Mrs. Lovekid: “ There, my little fellow, I've rang 
it for you!” : 

Runaway-Ringer: “Well, ‘then, if ‘the pecler 
eae yer, don’t go and swear as it was me!” — 

un, 


From Wiemore StTr&et.—A Birmingham hair- 
cutter advertises “ Private Wigs.” What ahorrible 
thought for the baldthat there may. be such things 
as Public Wigs! It is enough’ to make their hair 
(if they had any) stand/on,end, 

Srranace EmpLOYMENT.—Mrs.'Malaprop is very 
proud of her youngest son, who has a poetical tarn. 
Une evening lately, she exeused his wbsenee from 
the family circle by saying that he was busy apos- 
tatising the Moon.—Puneh. 

THE CENSUS (ARITHMETICAL PROGRESSION). 

“What do you intend to b8 “this” time, Maria? 
Last time-you weré ‘hirty-‘ one,’ and Thirty the 
timo before!”’ 

“Tell thetruth, dear~Thirty-two. Heigho! How 
time flies!’—Punch’s Almanack, 3871, 

THE REASON WHY. 

“Goodness, gracious, Constance, what do you 
mean by.all those knots in your scarf?” 

* you see, dear, my mem ‘being ‘so bad I 
usually knot my pocket-handkerchief ; but this cold 
weather [find this sort.of thing: more convenient.” 
—Willeo’sthe- Wisp. 

‘Exprrtence Teacues.—~A ‘bachelor friend com- 

a shirt button to life, because it s0 often hangs 
y a thread.—Punclé’s Almanack, 1871. 

PRovERBIAL FaLLacy.— Waste not, ‘want not— 
Bosh. One may never ‘waste # candle’s end, and 
yet want a thousand a year.-Punch’s Almanack, 
1871. 

“ & Bap Memory.”—Recentlya Kind and !angh- 
ter-loving old lady, not blessed with much origin- 
ality of thought, delighted in amusing her young 
friends ‘with ctke and wine, riddles and charailes, 
not one of which, save by accident, did she ever 





do you 


o bad I 
his cold 
mient.” 


nd com- 
n hangs 


nt now— 
nd, and 
mamack, 


a langh- 
h origiD- 
wr young 
haraiies, 
she ever 
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give correctly to her juvenile guests. Oneevening, 
with more than us gravity—inspired, no doubt, 
by the illustrious name involved in her question— 
“Why,” ehe asked; “is your, breath sof a frosty 
morning like the heir appatent?”—WiU-o’-the- 
Wisp. 

“Miss JuwtA,” said-a gentleman to a lady in a 
ghower; “permit me to walk by. you, and to 
shelter you with my untbrella ?’” “I sée,” archly 
said the lady to.heradmirer, “you want'to be my 
rain beau.” 

“ Wuat would you like to be when you become 
aman?’ erid-e fond mother-to her young hopeful. 
“Would you like to be a merchant, or.a doctor, or 
lawyer, or preacher?” “Ithink, mamma,” said the 
ur¢éhin, “1’d wather bee candy shop.” 

FESTIVITIES OF THE SEASON. 

Mrs. Smith (to Mr. 8., who has just arrived home 
at 2.30 a.m.): “What do you mean; sir, by coming 
home in such a state at this unti hour ?”” 

Mr. 8. (decidedly “fresh ”): “S-s-sh-shtate ! 
"Timely hour! Eh!” After a pause, with intense 
dignity—“‘ forshinate for you, ma-ram, frien’ took me 
Bri’sh_Musheum—(hic)—an’ if we hadn’t come,out 
*fore “baslit pan’omine—'shouldn’ a* been home 
for very conshi’rable—’(hic).—Punch’s Almanack, 
1871. 

Tar Best Brrav.—“T the best’ bread,” 
said a certain baker the other day to a poor fellow 
who complained of the inferior quality of the article 
he had purchased of him the day before. “* I don’t’ 
doubt it,” replied the customer. ‘Then why do 
you complain?” asked the -baker. ‘‘ Because 
would suggest that ‘you sell the ‘best bread, and 
keep the bad,”” was the reply. 
ae THE DIFFERENce.—In all policics of life 

surance these, aniong other questions, occur: 
“ Age of father, if living?” “Age of mother, if 
living?’ “A man in the country who filled up an 
application, made his father’s age 112 years, and 
his mother’s 102. ° The agent, amazed at this show- 
ing, fancied that-he had-got an excelicnt su pet 
and remarked thatthe man came of a very long-li 
family. “*Oh,-you see, sir,” replied the applican 
“my parents died many years ago, but living 
would be as aged as there put down.” “Oh, I see, 
said the agent. 

THE QUIP MODEST, 


Host (Self-made Man): ‘‘I assure Brown 


therc isn’t a man as you've been dinia? with towday 
as = ty wath his heighty or “und’erd thousan’ 
pound ! !’ 

Artist’ (awfully bored): “Oh, con's apologise, I 


beg! Idon’tmind ’em! In honest, I dare. 
tay, some of ’em! Seem judges of your wine. 
You needn’t tell ‘em who I am ry 


? 
Strolls inte the pr Poth Tt Almanack, 1871. 
WHAT O’CLOCK Is IT? 

“On Saturday morning Her Majesty the Queen 4 °+ .4 
teft Windsor Oastle at a quarter past two o'clock, on 2 
visit to Lady Clarendon.” —Tiines. 

What an excellent ‘example of eatly rising the 
Queen sets her subjects! Andon these dark morn- 
ings, when it requires an immense effort tobe up 
and stirring even at eight!  Butas we read on we 
get bewildered, for we are told that Her Majesty was 
back at Windsor‘ at 1°55 p.m precisely,” and that 
the trip" occupied ‘three! honrs and thirty*fve 
minutes.” Celecelons of time mast by very ie 
rent at Wimdsor Oastle for i ous 
Square) from’what-they-are in Fleet St pend it 
would be more satisfactory if some learned societ, 
tuch as the Astronomical or the Horologieal,-w. 
help puzzledreaders to solve ithis perplexing pro- 
tlem.—Punch. 

A Posrr.—A school-teacher in a town in Hamp- 
shire, seeing one morning a new pupil in her school- 
room, asked the “‘young hopeful’ in accordance 
with the requirements of the ‘+ i ing-com- 
z yes,” answered 
the boy, promptly. “What is his Christian name?” 
said the teacher. ‘‘ Hayes, I tell you!” replied the 
promising youth. “ Well,” inquired the instructor, 
determined to know if Mr. Hayes tad.any Christian 
tame, “what does.your mother ‘talihim?’’. “Mo. 
ther? She calls*him old Hayes!” responded the 
boy, as if hie destiny on the reply. 

“Go” anp “Com.” 

“Tf you want aoe business done,” says ‘the 
proverb, “go and do it; if,you don't want it Gone, 
send some oneelse.” An indolent gentleman had a 


freehold esta about-five hundred a year. 

Becoming aaa Lid gs ae eold-half the-cstate,, 

and let the remainder to at industriousfarmer for 

twenty years. About the end of the term the farmer 

called to pay his rent, and asked the owner whether 

he would sell his farm. 

Will you buy it?” aaked the owner, wurprised. 

Yes, if wecamagree about the price.”’ 

“That is exceeding very 4 ‘observed the gen- 
how it 


tleman ; “ pray tell me it happens that while I 
conld not tive pon triee as mich land, for which I 


“ 
its 


paid no rent, you are regularly paying me two hun- 
réd‘a year for your fatm, and are able in a few 
years to purchase it?” 

“The reason dis plains” was the reply; “ you sat, 
still and said go; I got up and said come. You lay 
in bed and enjoyed your estate; I rose in the 
morning and minded my business.” 

A GREAT DAY. 

There have been grand doings at Windsor, at the 
South-Western Railway Station, in celebration of 
the return visit paid by the Empress Eugénie to 
Her Majesty at the castle. No doubt the Empress 
has ad an autograph letter of thanks to the 
directors and Officials, in acknowledgment of the 
hep e —ap  a p they made for her recep- 
tion, with a disregard of ‘expense (and. coal) which 
even in this country of pomp and display has rarely, 
if ever, been equalled. Vor what do'we read? That 
the ‘suite Royal waiting-rooms opposite the 
arrival platform were in readiness, fires had 
been lit in order to inswre the comfort ofthe visitors.” 

We have emphasised, by the.aid of the italie letter, 
the words last quoted, because it may not occur to 
all readers that the day of the Empress’s visit to 
Windsor was Monday the 5th of December, when 
@ fire was considered an indispensable necessity by 
wren va? could afford a scuttle of coals. The 
next divi of the South-Western Railway is not 
likely to saffer through any reckless profusion on 
the part of the company in receiving their Imperial 
visitor.—Punch, 





REMEMBER BOYS MAKE MEN! 


WHEN you see a ragged urchin 
ing wistful.in the street, 

With torn hat and kneeless trousers, 
Dirty face and bare red feet, 

Pass not by the child unheeding ; 
Smile upon him. Mark me, when 

He’s grown eats not forget it ; 
For, remember, boys make men. 

When the buoyant youthful spirits 
Overflow in oyish freak, 

Chide your child in gentle accents ; 
Do not in your anger 8 } 

You must sow in youthful bosoms 
Seeds of tender mercy ; then 


Have néver seen a grandsire, 
With his ey@s aglow with joy, 
Bring to:mind some act of kindness— 
ing. said to him,a boy? 
Or relatesome slight or coldness, 
"With @ brow all clouded, when 
He said they were too thoughtless 
To remember boys make men? 


Let us try to add some pleasure 
To the life ofevery boy ; 
For each child needs tender interest 
In its sorrow and its joy. 
Call your boys home by its brightness; 
They avoid a gloomy den ; 
Seeking elsewhere joy and comfort: 
And, remember, boys make men! 
M. E. T. 





GEMS. 


A 'PRIEND cannot be known in prosperity, and an 


enemy eannot in ° 

Iv you wish to get along in ‘the world, you must 

to kick at-every cur who at you. 

Don’t tell unlikely or silly stories, even if you 
know them to be true. 

OnE spiteful thing you’ve restrained yourself from 
saying <opeqonmnee qo than many civil 
you have gai 

DISDAIN not your inferior, though poor, simte he 
may possibly be much your superior in wisdom and 
the noble endowments of the mind. 

Ir is impossible to make people understand ‘their 
ignorance ; fomit requires-knowledge to perceive it 
hath it mot. 

‘Tux -most.important: lesson “of ‘lifeis to know 
how eo Napen within ourselves, whemhome is our 
comfom, andall in it. Do not refine away -hap- 
piness by thinking that which is good may be bet- 


ter. 
pp _ ______________ __ 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


BuTrTreRMILK.—Persons who have not been in the 
habit of drinking buttermilk consider it disagree- 
able, because it has a slightly sour taste, in conse- 
quence of the presence of lactic acid. There is not 
much nourishment in buttermilk, but the presence 
wfPthe lactic acid assists the digestion of any food 
taken with it. The Welsh peasants almost live upon 








fo agen will do well to drink buttermilk at meal, 
imes. 

To PotisH MaRBLE, ETC.—Marble of any kind, 
alabaster, any hard stone, or glass may be repo- 
lished by rubbing it with a linen cloth dressed with 
oxide of tin (sold under the name of putty powder) 
For this purpose a couple ormore folds of linen should 
be fastened tight over a piece of wood, flat or other- 
Wise, according to the form of thestone. To repo. 
lish a mantelpiece it should be first perfectly 
cleaned. This is best done by making a paste of 
lime, soda, and water, well wetting the marble, and 
applying the’paste. Thon let it remain for a day or 
80, keeping it moist during the interval. When 

paste been removed the polishing may 
begin. Chips in the marble should be rubbed out 
first with emery and water. At every stage of po- 
lishing the linen and putty powder must be kept 
constantly wet. Glass, such as jewellers’ show 
counter-cases, which has become scratched, may be 
polished in the same way. 


STATISTICS. 


Sramrs.—The annual official return published by 
the Inland Revenue shows that during the year 
ended the 3ist of March, 1870, 35,564 probates of 
will, letters of administration, and testamentary in- 
ventories were taxed, amounting to 1,015,4701.; 
5,540,973 inland and 3,040,169 foreign bills of ex- 
change ; 36,550 bankers’ notes, and 146,049,040 penny 
receipt stamps for draughts and other documents. 
No account is kept of the number of stamps for 
marine insurances, which produced last year 86,936/. 
A total of 13,597 certificates were issued to at- 
foment 1,147 to bankers, 66 to conveyances, and 
12,1 licences to drivers of metropolitan public 
carriages, as well as 8,333 marriage certificates. 
Patent medicines produced 72,3531. in way of duty; 
legacies and successions, 2,970,769/.; fire insur- 
ances, 465,010/.; and playing cards, 12,303/., the 
sum collected on 984,210 packs. A duty of 17s. por 
ounce for gold and 1s. 6d. for silver plate is charged 
for all manufactured in Great Britain and Ireland, 
and the sum derived from this source amounted to 
66,0397. The stamps for divorce and matrimonial 
causes were 16,304 in number, and produced 3,2/4/. ; 
for Admiralty Court fees, 22,565, producing 8,071. 5 
108,910 for patents for inventions, producing 
121,3291.. The com ’ registration fees pro- 
duced 9,4961,; the record of title fees, 38/.; land 
registry fees, 1,335/.; common law court fees, 
91,433/.; public record fees, 7201.; Copyhold En- 
closure and Tithe Commission, 9,011/.; Bankruptcy 
Court, 64,602%.; Law Fund (Ireland), 9,549/.; Chan- 
cery Fund (Ireland), 4,5191.; Ju ents Registry 
Fund (Ireland), 3,8241.; Civil Bill Fund (Irelind), 
13,6781. ; Registration of Deeds (Ireland), 11,3551. 
The aggregate amount of revenue of the Inland 
Revenue Department collected in stamps amounted 
to 9,532,878/., as compared with 9,505,2338/. in the 
preceding year, thus representing an increase, be- 
cause, though the stamp duty on. fire insurance was 
repealed on and after the 25th-of June, 1869, the 
Bankruptcy Gourt and Chancery Court fee stamps 
in England became revenue.on and after the lst of 
October of last year. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THERE will be ‘fifty-three Sundays in the year 
1871—the year beginning and ending on a Sunday. 
It ought to be a good year and a happy one. 

A CINCINNATI court bas deoided that a wife has 
e vested right in her husband, and that «ny one who 
may entice him away from her is liable in damages. 

THE convicts in the Oregon state prison are to bo 
employed this winter in erecting a still strouger 
guard-house for themselves. 

Some little time the Crown Prince of Prussia 
conferved.the Iron Cross of tho Second Class om 
Colonel Walker, and he has received Her Majesty’s: 
gracious permission to ‘Wear it. 

Tue election of the Duke d’Aosta as King of 
Spain has cauéed great rejoicings in Havana. The 
city has-been given up to festivities, and there have 
been numerous salvoes of canuon. 

FLORIDA promises to become hereafter a large 
Producer of cane gugar. ‘The crop this year is w 
good one, and is said to be more profitable ‘than 
eotton 


A ¥OUNG nobleman proposes at his own expense 
ito give a dinner to all the poor of London on the re- 
eeipt of the news of the first really great French vice ° 
tory. Our allies have something to fight for quite 
novel—namely, for charity’s sake. 

Tus city authorities have notified their intention 
to apply for the necessary powers to acquire land, 
etc., for pera: yayeerd Billingsgate and Leaden- 
hall Markets, and to enable them to alter the tolis, 





oat-cake and buttermilk. Invalids suffering from | 


rules, and regulations governing those important 
maris. 
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Hobe is there. 


Poetry by BAYLE BERNARD, ESQ. BALLAD. Music by ROBERT GUYLOTT: 
With expression. | 
VoIcz. 


calm 


Tho’ her bo - som seems as the 
her ac - cents still en - sy and 


Slow with expression. Flow 





That lights on the lull’d infant's lid, 
Like me - sweet-ly in tune, 


espres ¢ lento, dolce e lento. tempo e dolce 


If thou hearest no sighs, Then - look in her eyes, Love is there! Love is there! Love is there! Like the wave that is slumb’ring that 
jee If her eyes do not speak, Prithee look on her cheek, Love is there! Love is there! Love is there! the chords of that bo-som shall 


a 


a — 
go 


bo-som shall heave, Asher Lov-er maywakeit, to glad-den 
thrill but a- gain, Asher Lov-er may touchthem, in p 


Lov-er maywake it, to glad - den or grieve. 
Lov-er maytouchthem, in _ plea - sure or pain, 
La! 


Fv. 


Flow her accents still easy and free, ‘ If her do not speak, 
Like ap sweetly in tune, 5 See Prithes look on her cheek, 
Yet the hue of her cheek tells to me, Love is there! 
"Twill lose all its harmony soon, And the chords of that bosom shall thrill but again, 
As her Lover may touch them, in pleasure or pain. 
soi ; '. E Sper A. Sierra, 334, Strand 
Original and Copyright. Xounow: Published by Brrex 4. Racers, 994 used, 





